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LET’S TURN ON THE LIGHT! 


For the purpose of helping to settle questions that may 
have arisen in the minds of railway officials as to 
the type of freight car roof best adapted to with- 
stand strains to which all car roofs are subjected 

and at the same time afford the maximum of 
protection to the lading, it is proposed to 

“turn the light” on every detail of the 
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AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Bridgeport Connecticut 
Largest Manufacturers of 


Railroad Chains in the World 


Electric Welded, Weldless, 
| Fire Welded 


All Sizes—All Types—All Finishes 


THE FoLLowinc List oF SPECIALTIES ARE FOR YOUR ATTENTION 








Coil Chains Brake Chains 

Hose Coupler Chains Wrecking Chains 
Platform Guard Chains Cvene Chats 

Fire Door Chains . . 

‘Baggage Car Door Chains se — 

Switch Lock Chains eee 

Engine Bell Chains Drop D cages Chains 

Car Signal Chains Sash Chains 

Seal Pin Chains Conductors’ Valve Chains 
Car Window Sash Chains Arc Lamp Suspension Chains 
Switch Chains Campbell Cotter Pins 


Bar Iron to Meet all Railroad Chain Specifications 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


ATLANTA CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Since a year ago this June, there has been a sharp cleavage 
between federal railroad officers and corporate railroad 
officers. This cleavage has been carried 
Government Con- eyen to the various associations, whose 
trol and Account- primary object is the advancement of 
ing Officers the science of particular branches of 
railroad work. Not so, however, with 
the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association. This asso- 
ciation, which is composed of railway accounting officers 
not only from the United States, Canada and Mexico, but 
from the principal foreign countries of the world, has drawn 
no distinction between federal accounting officers and cor- 
porate accounting officers. It was recognized both by the 
Railroad Administration and the corporations, as well as 
by the accounting officers, themselves, that the interests of 
the corporations and of the government, in so far as account- 
ing was concerned, were identical. What was wanted by 
both was the most economical, scientific and broadly intel- 
ligent accounting that could be procured. ‘This could be 
arrived at only by co-operation and a full understanding 
between federal and corporation auditors, and a strict adher- 
ence to professional ethics comparable to the ideals of the 
bar association and the federal courts. ‘This has been 
worked out splendidly; there has been thorough co-operation 
between the administration and both federal and corpora- 
tion auditors. ‘The Railway Accounting Officers’ Associa- 
tion, which held its annual convention at New York this 
week, is to be congratulated on the part it has played in 
acting as the medium through which this co-operation and 
understanding could be achieved. 


Wooden turntables of the A-frame type have become objects 
of curiosity. They were turned by hand, by a few men 
usually, and sometimes by the entire 
roundhouse force. Later, turntables were 
built of steel. The use of man power 
for turning them was continued for a 
time, but various forms of tractors were 
experimented with. Man power is still used in some places, 
but it is not common practice. Steam and air operated 
tractors were used with various degrees of success. ‘They 
did succeed in relieving many men detailed for moving the 
tables, but eventually electric power was found to be most 
suitable. Then came the problem of the best way to apply 
the power. A single tractor attached to one end of the table 
running on the circle rail was looked upon for a time as 
best practice. It was found, however, that the sand used 
for increasing traction caused trouble, as the turntable 
trucks had to run over it. To obviate this difficulty, a 
second circle rail was added and in a few cases a circular 
rack was used in connection with a gear on the tractor. All 
of these developments were applied to tables of the balanced 
type. It was necessary to spot the locomotive before the 
table could be turned. Spotting takes time, and such tables 
are apt to get a permanent twist or set which makes it im- 
possible to line up the table at both ends with a through 
track, and has caused derailments. The Pennsylvania has de- 
veloped a table supported at the center and at both ends. It 
does not pitch when a locomotive is moved on or off. It is 
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not necessary to spot the locomotive, and it may be turned 
end for end in 60 seconds. The manner in which this has 
been accomplished is described elsewhere in this issue. 


The Pocket List of Railroad Officials has always listed the 
accounting officers in the same classification as executive 
officers, but accounting officers, them- 
The Accounting selyes, have not always taken both the 
Officer as an authority and responsibility which go 
Executive with such a classification. There has 
been a great change, however, in the 
last ten years. Since accounting is a profession rather than 
a business, the foundations for a broader view of authority 
and responsibility were present in this department long before 
any but a few of the individual officers thought of them- 
selves as other than confidential bookkeepers. The change 
that has taken place, however, since 1907 has been sig- 
nificant. The chief accounting officers of railroad companies 
no longer feel that their sole responsibility is to a single 
officer or group of directors, who assure them their position 
and salary. ‘They recognize a fiduciary responsibility to the 
security holders of the company which gives them an added 
duty and a new self-respect. More than this, however, the 
accounting officer is not only beginning to realize—for many 
of them have theoretically accepted the fact for years—but 
actually puts in practice a function of his work which is 
more adequately suggested by the word “executive” than by 
the words “accounting” or “auditing.” It is possible for a 
chief accounting officer of a railroad to be the confidant and 
adviser of the heads of all of the other departments. For 
such a work as this, no mere bookkeeping machine, accurate 
as it may be to the hundredth part of a mill, is adequate. 
Such a man must be a living, individual personality, sym- 
pathetic with the problems of his associates, ready to help 
through suggestion rather than through purely destructive 
criticism, ready to give out information rather than to merely 
absorb. Such is the newer ideal of an accounting officer, and 
such is the ideal that the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation is attempting to cultivate. 


Despite the great wealth of material presented during the 
five-day session of the Second Pan-American Commercial 
Conference in Washington last week, 
none of those who attended the confer- 
ence could have come away without a 
clear idea that one of the most im- 
portant necessities for trade between the 
two continents is transportation, both by water and railroads. 
The need for new railway construction was especially 
brought into evidence by those who spoke for the west 
coast, particularly Peru and Bolivia, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that it would be through the investment of Amer- 
ican capital that these extensions would be made. The 
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Railway Age trusts that no one who has been following its 
articles on the railways of foreign countries during the last 
few months has failed to realize the advantage that Amer- 
ican investments in foreign railroads will bring in the way 
of purchases of equipment and supplies for the construction 
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and maintenance of these railroads. Those who spoke on 
the subject in Washington, however, brought out another 
important point, namely, that the construction of these rail- 
roads is going to open up important areas and make avail- 
able tremendous resources of raw materials urgently needed 
in the United States and which will help us in trade in 
many lines with the countries in which these investments 
may be made. During the last few months the major part 
of our railway supply exports has been principally to 
European countries, and to a large extent also to Japan or 
to Japanese controlled railroads in China. This business, 
most of the big manufacturers have had the vision to see, is 
to a certain extent temporary. It is necessary to help the 
recently warring nations to get on their feet, as was clearly 
brought out by Mr. Vanderlip in his address before the 
conference, but these countries when they have gotten on 
their feet will be builders and possibly exporters of railway 
materials themselves. It is in the new countries, such as 
those of Latin America, that the more permanent and last- 
ing export business will develop. It is clearly in order to 
hope, therefore, that American bankers and investors will 
find it to their interest to make the most of the big oppor- 
tunities that lie before them in the Latin-American 
countries. 


Railroading by Appropriation 


i 3 HE REPORT of the Railroad Committee of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States, whose recommendations 
are being submitted to a referendum vote, gives as its first 
argument against government ownership the statement that 
under government ownership the development of railroad 
facilities would depend upon Congressional appropriation, 
which would prevent the anticipation of the transportation 
needs of the country. It says that appropriations would not 
be made in the amount and at the time needed to insure 
adequate development of the railroads, and that “political 
considerations might also control the amount of appropria- 
tions and the objects for which they were made.” 

A striking illustration of this point has been given not 
only by the failure of the railroad appropriation at the last 
session, but also this week by the action of the House of 
Representatives in reducing the appropriation asked by the 
Railroad Administration from $1,200,000,000 to $750,000,- 
000, because the appropriations committee, only five of whose 
members heard the testimony offered by Mr. Hines and Mr. 
Sherley, disagreed with them as to the requirements. Pos- 
sibly the general unpopularity of the Railroad Administra- 
tion contributed to some extent to the passage of the bill for 
the reduced amount, but the fact that the vote was so large— 
305 to 4—indicates that the members followed the advice 
of the committee. None of the members of the committee 
pretended to have any better understanding of the situation 
than Mr. Hines and Mr. Sherley; they were merely following 
a general rule of trying to reduce appropriations, and they 
apparently felt that Mr. Hines would be less generous with 
Uncle Sam’s money if they limited the amount he can have 
at one time, because the committee’s report held forth a 
prospect of granting more later in the year. 

The chairman of the committee expresses the opinion that 
the future needs of the Railroad Administration are problem- 
atical, but there is nothing problematical about its needs 
to date. He also says the Railroad Administration should 
not have ordered so many cars and locomotives, but that is 
not ordinarily considered a good business reason why cars 
and engines that have been contracted for should not be 
paid for. A good many other people criticize the Railroad 
Administration’s deficit, but that does not afford a good 
argument as to why the government should not pay, or pay 
without undue delay, the rentals it has promised to the own- 
ers of the properties that were commandeered by the govern- 
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ment, especially since they were firmly removed from any 

possible influence on the factors contributing to the deficit. 
Another bad feature about railroading by appropriation is 

that it sometimes leads to the practice of spending the money 


before it is appropriated. In this case the fact of the war 
excuses many things which would not otherwise have been 
justified, but now that hostilities have ceased many Con- 
gressmen who voted for the bill were inclined to overlook 
the fact that most of the money was spent last year by 
Director General McAdoo, although some of the bills did 
not become payable till this year. About half of the deficit 
has accrued under Mr. Hines’ administration, but it had its 
origin last year. 

The members of the committee apparently were somewhat 
alarmed at the size of the capital expenditures made bv the 
government to be charged against the railroad companies, 


although the appropriation asked for would provide only 


about $8,000,000 in addition to what the government has 
already contracted for or committed itself to and the reduc- 
tion of the amount allowed now can have little or no influence 
on that amount. It also indicated a belief that a reduction 
in the appropriation would hasten their efforts to pay back 
the amounts the government has charged against them, to a 
considerable extent against their volition, and it is possible 
that the result will be in that direction, but only a Con- 
gressional committee would be expected to calculate that 
permanent financing to repay the government for capital ex- 
penditures may be appreciably expedited by withholding the 
payment of the amounts which the government owes con- 
currently. 


Prospects of Improved Regulation 


HE APPARENT TREND of opinion in Washington regard- 

ing railway legislation indicates that neither the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission nor Congress has learned much 
from the country’s past experience with railway regulation. 
The sentiment there, which reflects the general sentiment 
of the nation, is overwhelmingly in favor of a return to pri- 
vate operation. But the fact that a return to private opera- 
tion, without a thorough reform of our sysem of regulation, 
will not solve the railway problem, does not seem to have 
been grasped. A few months ago the nation seemed to be 
moving toward a solution of the railway problem. 
it seems to be moving away from it. 

Probably the best available index of the sentiment in 
Washington regarding future regulation is afforded by the 
Esch-Pomerene bill, the salient provisions of which were 
published in the Railway Age last week. This bill is un- 
derstood to express the ideas of a majority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the railway legislation which 
should be passed. There is reason to believe that it also ex- 
presses the present views of a majority of those members 
of Congress who are convinced that the railways ought to 
be permanently restored to private operation. The bill, on 
its face, admits the justice of almost every criticism which 
those who strongly believe in private management have in 
the past directed against the policy of regulation. Further- 
more, almost every one of its provisions would, if adopted, 
tend to cause some improvement. But the bill deals ade- 
quately with hardly one of the things which it touches. 
Furthermore, it fails to deal at all with some of the most 
important parts of the railway problem. 

For many years it has been pointed out that the pro- 
hibitions of the anti-trust law and the anti-pooling law 
against railway agreements and consolidations are contrary 
to the public interest. The Esch-Pomerene bill concedes the 
justice of this criticism. Instead, however, of providing that 
the railways may make any agreement or consolidation which 
the regulatory authority may not hold prejudicial to the 
public interest, it prohibits any agreement or combination 
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except such as the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
hold will be to the public interest. This puts the entire 
burden of proving the desirability of an agreement or com- 
bination upon the carriers instead of putting it upon those 
who may oppose an agreement or combination. It proceeds 
upon the false assumption that every agreement or combina- 
tion must be wrong which cannot be proved to be right. 

The real crux of the whole railroad problem is the ques- 
tion of credit. The Esch-Pomerene bill proposes to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority to fix not only 
maximum but also minimum rates, and even the exact rates 
which the carriers must charge. This is a move in the right 
direction. Such a provision would not only help the Com- 
mission to correct unfair discriminations, but might even 
enable it to order advances in rates which it might consider 
needed from a revenue standpoint. The bill also provides 
that in fixing rates the Commission shall take into considera- 
tion the cost of labor and other operating costs, and it limits 
the suspension of advances in rates to 120 days. These are 
all good provisions. But they do not go far enough. They 
concede, in effect, that past regulation has denied the rail- 
way companies adequate revenues, but give no assurance 
that opportunity will be given in future to earn adequate 
revenues. Surely there is no good reason why, in regulating 
rates, the Commission should fail to consider also the cost 
of capital as well as the cost of operation. Nevertheless, the 
bill ignores the fact that in order to previde good service 
and adequate facilities, the railway companies must be able 
to raise adequate capital; that in order to raise adequate 
capital they must be able to pay as much for it as other 
classes of concerns do; and that they cannot pay the going 
rate for capital unless they are allowed to earn adequate net 
operating income. 

Some of the worst shortcomings of regulation in the past 
have grown out of the attempts of state authorities to further 
the supposed selfish interests of the people of their own 
states at the cost of the railways and the rest of the nation. 
There is need for a clear-cut provision prohibiting the states 
from adopting any regulation which will interfere with fed- 
eral regulation or burden interstate commerce. The Esch- 
Pomerene bill contains no such provision. It prescribes a 
method of adjusting differences between the state and inter- 
state authorities by allowing the state commissions to sit with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and participate in 
hearings, the latter, however, to make the findings. It is 
impossible from the wording of the bill to determine whether 
it takes any real authority from the states or gives any real 
authority to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

While the bill is so drawn as to exclude the thought that 
its authors contemplate giving the railway companies much 
more opportunity to prosper in the future than they had 
under the old system of regulation, it is generous in enlarg- 
ing the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
gives the Commission exclusive authority to regulate the issu- 
ance of railroad securities, and also large authority to reg- 
ulate railroad operation. In other words, the Commission, 
under this bill, would resume its regulation of the railways 
with increased power. But there is no provision in the 
bill which would tend to make it a fairer or abler regulat- 
ing body. The salaries of its members were fixed at $10,000 
some years ago. There is no provision for increasing this. 
The members of the Commission have seldom been selected 
because of their special qualifications. There is no provision 
which is intended or adapted to cause better qualified men 
to be appointed in future. 

One of the most vital parts of the railroad problem is the 
labor part. Under government operation all classes of em- 
ployees have become organized. The railroad problem will 
not be solved under either private or government operation 
without legislation providing definitely for the just settle- 
ment of railroad labor controversies without strikes or lock- 
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outs. The Esch-Pomerene bill ignores the labor problem. 

The success of regulation under such a measure as the 
Esch-Pomerene bill would depend very largely upon the 
policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission. But railway 
managers and financiers lost confidence in the Commission 
before government operation was adopted, and there is no 
reason for believing, and nobody does believe, that it has had 
any change of mind or heart. The utterances of its mem- 
bers do not indicate that it has. Therefore, it cannot be 
assumed that any regulatory legislation the success of which 
would be dependent almost entirely upon the way in which 
the Commission administered it would command confidence 
where confidence is most needed or be of much benefit. The 
greatest need of the country from a transportation standpoint 
is the renewal of the expansion of railway facilities. The 
old policy of regulation practically stopped the expansion 
of facilities before government operation was adopted. There 
is no reason for hoping that legislation such as the Esch- 
Pomerene bill would cause a substantial revival of railroad 
development. It is all right as far as it goes; but it does 
not go far. It would put a patch here and there upon the 
old system of regulation, but would not adequately reform it. 


Why an Advance in Rates 
Will Be Necessary 


i ie Railway Age has been contending for some time 

that the railways cannot be returned to private opera- 
tion with safety to the companies or the public without either 
a temporary continuance of the present guarantees of stand- 
ard return or a substantial advance in rates. An advance 
in rates before government operation is terminated would be 
preferable to a temporary continuance of the guarantees be- 
cause the latter would render it necessary for the companies 
later to seek an advance in rates rendered necessary by gov- 
ernment operation and which the government itself ought. to 
make. 

Commissioner McChord, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a recent statement, has indicated that the com- 
panies have nothing to fear from a return to private oper- 
ation because, as he implies, the Commission will, in future, 
as in the past, permit the railways to earn adequate net 
returns. This statement affords more ground for pessimism 
than optimism. The Commission has not in the past let 
the railways earn adequate returns. 

There are many persons who favor a return to private 
operation, but who try to show that a substantial advance in 
rates will not be necessary. They imply there will be an 
increase in traffic and in operating efficiency, which will 
enable the railways to get along on present rates. 

Facts speak louder than theories. In the first four months 
of the three “test years” the net operating income earned, 
on which the guarantees of standard return are based, aver- 
aged $239,000,000. In the first four months of 1919 the 
net operating income earned was $65,000,000, or only 28 
per cent of what it averaged in the “test years.” The guar- 
antees to the companies amount to $936,000,000 per year. 
If the railways should do as badly in proportion in the 
entire 12 months of the year as they did in the first four 
months, the government’s deficit for the year would be ap- 
proximately $675,000,000. 

Let us see what kind of showing it may be assumed the 
railways could make if they should have a very large in- 
crease of traffic. The largest increase of freight traffic they 
ever had was in the year ended on June 30, 1916. It was 
24 per cent and the increase in freight earnings which re- 
sulted was 21 per cent. This enormous increase in freight 
traffic was handled with an increase of only 9 per cent in 
operating expenses. The increase in operating expenses was 
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unprecedentedly small in proportion to the increase in traffic 
and total earnings, and in consequence the increase in net 
earnings was unprecedentedly large. 

Let us suppose now—having in mind the actual experi- 
ence of 1916—that in the first four months of 1919 the 
freight traffic had been 24 per cent larger than it actually 
was; the freight earnings 21 per cent larger, and the oper- 
ating expenses only 9 per cent larger. What would have 
been the outcome? The freight earnings would have been 
$219,500,000 more than they were,.the operating expenses 
$124,000,000 more, and the net earnings $95,500,000 more. 
Assuming that all other things had remained the same, this 
entire $95,500,000 would have been carried to net operating 
income. In that case, instead of having only $65,000,000 
net operating income in the first four months of 1919, the 
railways would have had $160,000,000. This would have 
been only 67 per cent as much as the net operating income 
actually earned on the average in the first four months of 
1915, 1916 and 1917, on which the guarantees are based. 
If the railways should throughout the entire year earn only 
67 per cent of the government’s guarantees to the companies, 
the government’s deficit for the year would be about 
$310,000,000. 

But, for many reasons, it is wholly irrational to base 
an estimate on the assumption of any such enormous in- 
crease of traffic as occurred in 1916. Let us make an esti- 
mate on the assumption of a total traffic equal to that of 
the first four months of 1918, which was approximately 17 
per cent greater than that actually handled in the first four 
months of 1919. If the same relationships had prevailed 
between the different factors as did prevail in 1916, a 17 
per cent larger freight traffic in 1919 would have yielded 
about 15 per cent larger freight earnings and caused 6% 
per cent greater operating expenses. Freight earnings in the 
first four months of 1919 would then have been $157,000,000 
greater than they actually were, operating expenses $89,- 
500,000 greater, and net earnings about $67,500,000 greater. 
If all this larger amount of net earnings had been carried 
to net operating income, the net operating income for the 
four months would have been $132,500,000. This would 
have been only 56 per cent of the amount of net operating 
income which the railways earned on the average in the 
“test years.” If in the entire year the railways should earn 
only 56 per cent of the guaranteed standard return, the gov- 
ernment’s deficit for the year would be about $412,000,000. 

The foregoing estimates demonstrate, as conclusively as 
any estimates can, that no increase in traffic which is at all 
likely, and which it is conceivable existing railway facilities 
could cope with, would be anywhere near sufficient by itself to 
make the net earnings of the railways adequate. But, it is 
said, there will be a great increase of efficiency and economy 
under private operation. The high opinion which certain 
persons have acquired of the efficiency of private operation 
is as astonishing as it is extraordinary. A few years ago the 
principal argument made against advances in rates was that 
the railways under private management were inefficiently 
operated and before asking for advances in rates should in- 
crease the efficiency of their operations. Now many of the 
very persons who formerly based their opposition to ad- 
vances in rates on the alleged inefficiency of private opera- 
tion are opposing advances in rates upon the ground that 
when the railways are returned to private operation there 
will be a great increase in the efficiency of their man- 
agement! 

The Railway Age quite gladly concedes the superiority of 
private management. It was engaged in defending the effi- 
ciency of private management when these same people were 
attacking it. But the reduction in expenses which the com- 
panies would have to effect in order to make both ends meet 
would be at the very least one-third of a billion dollars a 
year and, in the absence of a large increase of traffic, prob- 
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ably would be three-quarters of a billion dollars. We submit 
that those who contend the railway companies can, in a very 
brief time, reduce expenses so enormously do too great honor 
to private management. Their conversion to belief in the 
great efficiency of private management has been so sudden 
and complete as to suggest that it may not be wholly sincere 
and disinterested. 

Furthermore, be it remembered that in 1916, when the 
big increase in traffic came, the railways were being pri- 
vately operated; that it was efficient private operation which 
enabled them to handle 24 per cent more freight with only 
9 per cent more expenses; and that, as the foregoing esti- 
mates are based on the actual experience of 1916, they 
assume an increase in economy as great as that of 1916. 
And in spite of all this, the estimates indicate that with an 
increase of 17 per cent, or even 24 per cent, in freight, the 
railway companies could not live on the present rates. 

Experience has shown that it is far easier to talk about 
vast economies than it is to make them. It was in the rail- 
way fiscal year 1911 that Louis D. Brandeis made famous 
the proposition that by “scientific management”’ the railways 
could save one million dollars a day in operating expenses. 
At that time the operating expenses of the railways were 
$5,250,000 a day, wages being $3,311,000 a day. Six years 
later, in the last month of private operation—December, 
1917—operating expenses had increased to $8,120,000 a 
day, wages being $4,940,000 a day. One year later, in the 
last month of government operation, for which we have wage 
statistics—January, 1919—operating expenses had grown 
to $11,300,000 a day, wages being $7,500,000 a day; and 
both expenses and wages are still about the same per day as 
in January. It will be noted that the increase in expenses 
per day in the six years, 1911 to 1917, was $2,870,000 a day, 
while in the single year 1918 it was $3,180,000 a day. 

Mr. Hines estimates the government’s deficit for the first 
four months of this year at $250,000,000. On his basis of 
calculation the deficit was just $2,500,000 a day. Why not 
page Mr. Brandeis? If ever there was a time when the 
savings he said could be effected were needed, it is now. 
But, instead, the public is paging the companies whose al- 
leged inefficiency he criticised. The companies undoubtedly 
can operate the railways much cheaper than the government; 
but the margin between necessary outgo and needed income 
has become, under government operation, very large, and 
to act on the assumption that it can be bridged without a 
substantial advance in rates would be ruinous. 


New Books 


Government Ownership of Railroads. Compiled by Edith M. .- 
Phelps. 200 pages, non illustrated, 5Y% in. by 734 in. Bound 
in cloth. Published by the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. Price $1.25. 


This compilation of addresses on the subject of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, one of the Debators’ Handbook 
Series published by this company, contains, in addition to 
representative addresses on the subject, a complete brief 
of both the negative and affirmative of the subject and an 
extensive bibliography which carries the subject beyond the 
articles included in the volume. The addresses included in 
the book are divided into three classes, namely, general 
discussion, affirmative discussion and negative discussion, 
and under each of these three heads are included reprints 
of addresses made by prominent railroad men and students 
of the railroad situation in the United States at the present 
time. The articles included in this compilation have been 
selected with great care and present the principles set forth 
by both advocates and opponents of federal ownership of 
railroads. 























Exterior of the Shop Building 





A New Locomotive Repair Shop Built for the B. & O. 


The Plant Typifies the Most Modern and Advanced Ideas in 
Design of Facilities of This Character 


facilities in operation during construction and in a 

district where a general relocation was precluded 
through the lack of available space which made it 
necessary to erect the new building around and over certain 
of the old ones, the Baltimore & Ohio has completed the con- 
struction of a locomotive heavy repair shop at Glenwood, Pa., 
which embodies many interesting features. Including equip- 


W zai UNDER THE NECESSITY of continuing the old 
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shop buildings remain, the former being converted into a tank 
shop, while the latter will be used for tank shop machinery. 
The new plant provides space under one roof for the facilities 
formerly housed in the converted and abandoned buildings. 
The construction of the Glenwood shop and a similar one 
at Cumberland, Md., marks an important step in the develop- 
ment of the operating facilities of this road. For years prior 
to the war its shop facilities had been inadequate to meet the 
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Layout Map Showing the Relative Location of the New and Old Buildings 


ment the new plant represents an expenditure of more than 
$1,700,000. It replaces an old roundhouse (which had been 
used as an erecting shop), a machine shop and three steel 
frame buildings with corrugated siding, which had been used 
respectively as a blacksmith shop, boiler shop and tank shop. 
The last three buildings occupied parts of the site of the new 
structure and were kept in operation while the new shop 
was constructed above them. The old erecting and machine 
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demands of traffic and the road regularly contracted for 
certain heavy repairs to its engines to be made at the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works because of the lack of space in its own 
shops. In the winter of 1917-1918 this lack added materially 
to the congested conditions existing on the road and the 
neeessity for relief became imperative. As a result of the 
studies made to determine the means of relief, the construc- 
tion of two shops was authorized, one at Cumberland, Md., 
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which is intended for the care of the heavy power used on the 
mountain divisions and expected to have an output of 30 
engines per month, and the other at Glenwood, for handling 
other than mountain power, which is expected to have an 
output of 45 engines per month. 

Each of these new shops has a monthly capacity in excess 
of any of the old shops on the system, the largest of which 
is located at Mt. Clare (Baltimore), with smaller shops at 
Washington, Ind., and Newark, Ohio. The Glenwood shop 
is typical of the new departures in design and, being the 
larger of the two new shops, is described in detail below. 


The Shop Is of Longitudinal Type 


Differing radically from the usual shop of this character, 
space is provided in the new building for a store house for 
mechanical stores which is complete in every detail. This 
store house is of reinforced concrete construction, and is de- 
signed for six stories, five of which have been built.‘ It is 
located in the southwest corner of the shop building, occupy- 
ing five 22-ft. panels in the length of the building and 42 ft. 
in width. The first four floors are devoted to storage purposes. 
They are equipped with all modern conveniences for storing 
and handling material and for the comfort of the employees. 
The fifth floor is devoted to offices occupied by the store- 
keeper and the superintendent of the shop. Two elevators, 
one for freight and one for passengers, have been provided, 
both of which were furnished by the Otis Elevator Company, 
New York. 

The shop building is of steel frame construction with 
brick curtain walls supported on concrete foundations. It 
has a total length of 635 ft., center to center of outside 
columns, and a width of 232 ft. 6 in. Longitudinally the 
shop ocntains 29 panels with the columns spaced 22 ft. center 
to center. Transversely the column spacing from east to 
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The two west bays adjoining the erecting shop contain the 
machine shop. Generally speaking, the heavy work is 
grouped in the inside west bay where crane service is available. 
[he bench work is also located in this bay on the side ad- 
joining the erecting shop. Crossheads, pistons, driving boxes 
and car wheels are handled in the outside west bay towards 
the north end of the building. The serving tcol room, toilet 





Typical View of the Store House Equ pment 


and wash rocms and shower baths are housed in the six 
panels of this bay adjoining the spring shop. 

The boiler shop occupies the four panels adjoining the 
end of the erecting shop on the south. with the flue repairing 
department in the east bay and the heavy boiler shop tools 
in the inside west bay. The spring repair shop is located in 
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west is 42 ft., 90 ft., 62 ft., and 40 ft. 6 in., dividing the 
building into an east bay, a clear story and two west bays. 
From north to south the first 20 panels of the clear story are 
devoted to the erecting shop. The east bay adjoining the 
erecting shop contains the tank shop; the welding department 
which includes space for superheater pipe work; the cab 
shop and the tin shop. These departments are located in the 
order named with the tank shop at the north end of the 
building. 


Arrangement of the Shop Facilities 





the outside west bay adjoining the boiler shop. The remain- 
ing five panels in the south end of the building are occupied 
by the blacksmith shop with the exception of the outside east 
bay which is taken up by the store house. 

A gallery floor extends along the west side of the shop for 
the full length between the store house and the north wall. It 
is 40 ft. wide, occupying the west bay of the building. This 
floor provides space for a manufacturing tool room; facilities 
for electrical repairs; millwrights and machine tool repairs on 
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the north end and for stokers, air pumps, injectors, etc., on the 


end adjoining the store house. It also provides space for an 
apprentice school; offices for the assistant shop superin- 
tendent, the general foreman and the supervisor of shop 
schedules and his clerks, and toilets for men and women. The 
comfort facilities also include a women’s rest room. 

Access to the gallery floor may be had from the main shop 
floor by means of elevators and stairs, two of each being pro- 
vided, or d’rectly frem the store house. In addition, two 











View of the Machinery 


land ng platfcrms served by the 15-ton crane in the inside 
west bay are provided for handling materials between the 
shop floor and the gallery. 

Provision for handling castings and heavy materials out- 
side the building has been made by means of a platform 50 
ft. wide which extends all along the west and south walls of 
the building. The south platform is equipped with a 15-ton 
crane and the west platform with a 15-ton half gantry crane. 
Two lye vats with a drain table and shears are also pro- 
vided on these platforms. 

The planning of the layout for the new facilities was 
complicated by the condition that the only available site was 
occupied in part by three of the old shop buildings, none of 
which could be dispensed with during construction and by 
the necessity of locating the building clear of the limits of a 
future four-track project through this territory. In the final 
location determined upon, as may be seen on the map, the new 
building was placed at an angle with the old ones, leaving 
space to the east for four main tracks and a shop track. 

The building rests on a gravel and clay foundation figured 
to have a bearing value of 6,000 lb. per sq. ft., making piling 
unnecessary. The concrete in the foundations and in the 
reinforced concrete store house was placed by means of dis- 
tributing towers, one week being required in the construction 
of each floor of the store house. 

Beginning at the north end the steel frame of the main shop 
was erected with a locomotive crane up to column 22, south of 
which the presence of the old buildings made this method im- 
practical. From this point stiff leg derricks mounted on each 
main column line raised the columns through the roofs of 
the old buildings and swung the new roof trusses to place 
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over the roofs of the old buildings. In the east bay it was 
possible to use the locomotive cranes for the full length of 
the building. 

The building is heated by hot air, the system consisting of 
two 200-in. fans, furnished by the Consolidated Engineering 
Company, New York, direct connected to two 11-in. by 10- 
in. horizontal Erie Victor engines. The plant is a so-called 
twin system with one fan at each.end of the building. Be- 
fore passing through the fan the air is heated by 72-in. vento- 
stacks, furnished by the American Radiator Company, placed 
two tiers high and 6 stacks wide. The fans discharge into 
concrete heating ducts, forcing the air to outlet boxes at the 
columns and along the side walls of the building. Each fan 
supplies heat to one half of the shop. 

Three concrete engine pits are provided in the erecting 
shop. These are equipped with plug outlets every 44 ft. for 
direct current arc welding purposes. A pipe trench along the 
center pit with connections to all the pits, carries air, water 
and steam lines. A blow-off line is also provided, making it 
possible to run a locomotive into the shop for repairs under its 


.own steam. 


The shop doors are the Kinnear wooden rolling type. The 
material used in the floor var'es with the location and the 
requirements. Buffalo asphalt blocks on a concrete base are 
used in the machine tool bay, snd in the wheel and tank 
shops. H. W. Johns-Manville mastic is prov'ded in the main 
erecting bay and cinders in the blacksmith, boiler and spring 











The Erecting Bay 


sheps. ‘The roof consists of Barrett Specification roofing laid 
on 3-in. yellow pine sheathing. Particular attention has been 
given to the provision of special equipment for the comfort 
and convenience of the employees. Toilets, sinks and shower 
baths have been provided on each floor; individual steel lock- 
ers for personal belongings have been installed, and 21 
double drinking fountains have also been provided at con- 
venient points. 

The operation of the machines, cranes, etc., is all electrical. 
The power is received from the Duquesne Light & 
Power Company through a transformer station at 11.000 
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volts where it is reduced to 440 and 110 volts. The new sub- 
station equipment comprises a complete switchboard for the 
distribution of the power to the old and new shops with 
300-kw. motor generator sets for furnishing direct current 
to the cranes, elevators and tools. 


Shop Equipment 

Approximately 200 tools are provided in the shop, 65 of 
which are new, the remainder being those transferred from 
the old blacksmith and machine shops. Most of the tools are 
direct motor driven, although group drives are used in some 
cases. 

A feature of the erecting shop is the use of two 100-ton 
cranes, for unwheeling locomotives. These cranes span the 
three engine pits, thus making them available for locomo- 
tives on all three tracks. Four 3-ton traveling jib cranes are 


Railroad Appropriation Cut to $750,000,000 


House Believes Additional Amount Can Await More Definite 
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also provided in this shop. A 30-ton crane in the tank shop 
and a 15-ton traveling crane in the inside machine shop bay 
completes the crane equipment inside the shop. The crane 
equipment on the platforms has already been mentioned. 

The track layout for the plant consists of a shop track 
which parallels the building on the east, stub tracks into the 
heat treating, the tank, and the wheel shops, the three pit 
tracks in the erecting shop and two tracks serving the storage 
platform. 

Work was begun in May, 1918, and completed in April of 
this year. 

The construction of these shops was in charge of H. A. 
Lane, chief engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, assisted by 
M. A. Long, assistant to the chief engineer and architect. 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., Inc., were the con- 
tractors. 


Information; Mr. Hines’ Testimony 


HE APPROPRIATION of $1,200,000,000 asked of Congress 

, by Director General Hines to enable him to pay his 

bills and temporarily finance the capital expenditures 

of the railroad companies, was reduced to $750,000,000 by 

the House appropriations committee on Monday, and the 
bill was passed on Tuesday by a vote of 305 to 4. 

In reporting the bill, the committee cut the figure to that 
arrived at by Mr. Hines in his request of the previous 
Congress, on the ground that the estimates of the require- 
ments were so indefinite and uncertain that any additional 
amount may well await future action by Congress. The 
committee stated in its report that the sum it recommended 
will meet the situation until the latter part of the year, when 
the needs are more clearly apparent, and “when the Rail- 
road Administration will be in a much better position to 
state what further amount the government will be called 
upon to appropriate to fulfill the provisions of the federal 
control act.” The report said the committee felt that much 
depended on the extent to which the railroads are able to 
finance themselves and upon operations for the remainder 
of the year and expressed a belief that $750,000,000 will 
make suitable provision for the present and immediate 
future needs. In this connection the committee considered 
the ability of the War Finance Corporation to render some 
assistance. 

Apparently Mr. Hines and his finance director in their 
testimony before the committee last week failed fully to 
impress upon the members the extent to which they were 
being asked to pay for a “dead horse.” It is understood 
that the administration estimates its requirements up to 
the end of July at $1,000,000,000. Mr. Hines expressed 
some uncertainty as to whether the situation during the 
remainder of the year would be such that it would be good 
policy to increase rates, although he said that present rates 
are not sufficient to offset the costs, but his entire testimony 
appeared rather conclusive that most of the sum asked for 
had already been spent. The $486,000,000 deficit has 
already been incurred, the $425,000,000 for working capital, 
Mr. Hines says is tied up in the business, and of the $775,- 
000,000 to be advanced to the railroad companies $352,- 
500,000 was expended in 1918, $100,000,000 was advanced 
to them last year to meet current liabilities, $48,500,000 
was loaned to the New Haven last year, and of the $253,- 
000,000 to be advanced for this year $245,000,000 repre- 
sents equipment already ordered. That makes a total of 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
$1,657,000,000. In addition, $14,000,000 was asked prin- 
cipally for equipment already ordered for the inland water- 
ways and $20,000,000 which Mr. McAdoo promised to 
finance the Boston & Maine reorganization, leaving less 
than $9,000,000 for new railroad capital expenditures. 

Practically the only possibility of shrinkage is in the 
item for working capital, but the requirements of the Rail- 
road Administration would be reduced if the railroad com- 
panies could finance and promptly pay back to it the 
amounts already expended for capital improvements and 
part of the equipment payments will not become due till 
the latter part of the year. The committee apparently de- 
pended largely on the possibility of railroad financing and 
the proposed plan of financing the equipment by a general 
equipment trust. 

Also, after hearing Mr. Sherley’s account of the expedi- 
ents the Railroad Administration was forced to adopt in 
order to get along without an appropriation since the first 
of the year, the committee may have figured that the speed 
of the revolving fund might bé increased if there is less of it. 


Mr. Hines Before the Committee 


In discussing this question before the committee, Mr. 
Hines said: “It is my definite policy, and I certainly will 
be warmly supported in that by the director of the Division 
of Finance, to use every means to get the railroad companies 
to reimburse us as rapidly as possible for that entire $775,- 
000,000, but I do not think we can make a successful start 
on that until we are able to clear the decks with them and 
get them in a position where they can no longer claim that 
they are unable to finance, because they had to use their 
credit so largely to borrow money with which to pay their 
current liabilities that ought to be taken care of by the gov- 
ernment. The minute we can clear that up, we can then 
begin to bring pressure to bear to make them reimburse 
us and their general credit situation will be improved by 
the fact that we have paid them off, and we can, as the 
year progresses, more and more bring about a reimburse- 
ment to the government. But the important fact, as I look 
at it, is not that we are asking for this $775,000,000, or 
any part of it, to enable us to give more moneys to the 
companies, but we are asking it to enable us to carry what 
we have either already spent or are directly committed for. 
The $245,000,000 that we are committed for to the equip- 
ment companies and the $20,000,000 to the Boston & 
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Maine, and everything else, is already absolutely out of 
pocket.” 

“This appropriation requested does not undertake to 
forecast the situation beyond April 30. I felt that the con- 
ditions were so speculative that the situation cannot be fore- 
cast with any degree of accuracy. The prospect is that it 
will change from month to month, and the reasonable indi- 
cations are that it will change for the better rather than 
for the worse. The appropriation made undoubtedly would 
enable us to carry the situation on until we have a much 
more correct measure as to what is involved in the way of 
additional loss, assuming that we do not make an increase 
in rates. I have felt at the moment that the Railroad 
Administration ought not to make an increase in rates and 
thereby set in motion the influences on the cost of living and 
the cost of doing business that I have mentioned, but to 
wait until they could get a better idea of the situation, and, 
since the thing was entirely speculative and since the present 
appropriation would adequately protect the situation for 
several months to come, the wise course was not te attempt 
to forecast what would be needed beyond April 30, but to 
simply ask for the appropriation up to that date.” 

The votes against the bill were cast by Representatives 
Anthony, Ramseyer, Woodward and Thomas. There was no 
serious opposition to the bill and several members urged an 
increase in the amount but did not press an amendment. 
Chairman Good of the appropriation committee defended 
the reduction on the ground that the future needs were prob- 
lematical and he joined with some of the other members in 
criticizing the expenditures of the Railroad Administration. 
Congressmen seemed to have some difficulty in appreciating 
the difference between operating and capital charges or the 
fact that much of the money owed by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration for rental and equipment is due now while the capital 
charges against the railroads are expected to be permanently 
financed. Mr. Cannon, who spoke for the bill and expressed 
great confidence in Mr. Hines, said that the $750,000,000 
will not be expended immediately. Others seemed to think 
that the 100,000 cars ordered last year represented an un- 
usually large order, savoring of extravagance, and many 
members took delight in criticising the administration as 
one of the creations of the Democratic party. 

There is a belief that some at least of the members of the 
committee felt that if there is to be an increase in rates it 
ought to come soon, in order that the government may get the 
benefit of it, rather than be postponed for the benefit of the 
corporations next year. But at the same time the House was 
trimming the appropriation an effort was being made in the 
Senate to take away the director general’s arbitrary power 
to make rates by restoring the former authority of the Inter- 


‘state Commerce Commission, which would make it more 


difficult to raise rates. 

One of the most prolific sources of information regarding 
the operations of the Railroad Administration and the views 
of the director general is Mr. Hines’ testimony before var- 
ious Congressional committees and.the statistical statements 
which are filed with the committees in connection with his 
testimony. The hearings before the appropriations com- 
mittees are in executive session, but are made public when 
the printed reports of the hearings are given out. Director 
General Hines and Swagar Sherley, director of the Division 
of Finance of the Railroad Administration, appeared before 
a sub-committee of the House Appropriations Committee on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last week to explain 
the need for a $1,200,000,000 appropriation. Mr. Hines 
was pressed by members of the committee to explain the 
reason for the increase. Chairman Good asked what con- 
dition the administration would have been in if the original 
appropriation had been made and there had been no addi- 
tional session of Congress. Mr. Hines replied that, as 
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things have turned out, the Railroad Administration would 
have been greatly hampered, but he pointed out that the 
information available at that time was necessarily based on 
estimates, and that the extent of the falling off in traffic 
was not fully realized, and also that his expectations of a 
reduction in expenses had not been fully realized. Some 
of his statements ought to make interesting reading for one 
W. G. McAdoo. 

“The fact is,” he said, “that this situation is so abnormal 
and so fundamental in character that I believe it is beyond 
the capacity of the human intellect to absorb it all at once. 
The things dawn upon us by degrees. The whole scope 
of the developments which are the outgrowth of the war did 
not begin to impress themselves fully on me until I had 
an opportunity after the adjournment of Congress to travel 
around over the country and come into personal contact with 
the federal managers. I am not sure it has fully dawned 
on me yet.” 


Situation Underestimated 


Mr. Hines said that when the January figures were re- 
ceived it seemed reasonable to assume that the heavy oper- 
ating costs were due to a very large extent to the fact that 
they had not got away from the war basis, and that the 
saving in operating costs for subsequent months would be 
decidedly pronounced. ‘The result has not shown that, he 
said. It has indicated that the costs are due much more 
to the fact that the increase in cost has been entirely out of 
proportion to the increase in rates than to any temporary 
condition of being on a war basis. 

Mr. Cannon asked why the business should not be con- 
ducted either by increasing the rates or decreasing the ex- 
penses, as’ to make one hand wash the other. 

“As a permanent policy, that is undoubtedly the proper 
policy,” replied Mr. Hines. “The question is whether it 
is wise to increase the rate level enough now before we can 
measure better the results that will come from an enlarged 
business. I think it would be much better to hold this 
situation where it is until we get more light on how it is 
going to work.” Mr. Hines said that the expenses were not 
reduced during the first four months of the year because 
the increasing costs were manifesting themselves to a greater 
extent right along and the maintenance expenses have been 
increased because of the weather being favorable for main- 
tenance work. 


Possibility of a Rate Increase 


The discussion repeatedly led to the question of an in- 
crease in rates, but Mr. Hines said his judgment is that 
a satisfactory idea of operations on the basis of the new 
conditions which have been created by the war cannot be 
formed before the latter part of this year. Chairman Good 
asked if it would not have to be done before the roads are 
turned back to private ownership. 

“That would be a very proper time to do it, undoubtedly,” 
said Mr. Hines. He declared that he did not find that the 
increased expenses can be accounted for by any fundamental 
difference in the method of operation, that the men who are 
now operating the roads would, perhaps in 99 cases out of 
100, continue to operate them under private control and 
would continue to employ the same methods they are free 
to employ now in getting economies. He estimated the 
increased cost of labor as compared with 1917 as 50 to 52 
per cent, and the increased cost of materials at about 35 
per cent, and he declared that the increase in wages has been 
proper and ought not and cannot be reduced, and should 
be accepted simply as one of the developments of the war. 
He did not believe that anybody who will study the facts 
will take the responsibility of saying that the costs are sub- 
stantially greater than they ought to be. 

“Tt is perfectly clear to me,” he said, “that a 25 per 
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cent increase in rates is not going to offset the increase of 
something over 50 per cent in wages and, anywhere from 
35 to 40 per cent in the cost of materials. The only possible 
hope will be through a large increase of business which we 
would do at a relatively large net profit. How far that 
will be the case it is impossible to forecast. Certainly, how- 
ever, there is a very strong argument that could be made 
for the view that that increase in business could not possibly 
produce enough additional net profit to make up for this 
loss in the purchasing power of the dollar. The railroads 
get $1.25 in revenues where they used to get $1.00, and 
they have to pay out from $1.50 to $1.70 where they used 
to have to pay out $1.00. 

“Tt seems to me that this deficit of $250,000,000 for the 
first four months of 1919 is not due to unnecessary or im- 
proper expenses, but is simply due to the fact that the gov- 
ernment for the time being is keeping down the transporta- 
tion rates to the public. The expense cannot be reduced, 
but the government has kept down the rates to the public, 
and that is the cause of this deficit. That raises a very 
important question of policy as to what ought to be the 
government’s attitude on that subject. My own judgment 
is that for the moment the transportation rates ought not 
to be increased, because there are various factors that promise 
to work in the direction of cutting down this deficit as the 
months go by. If we make an increase now which would 
take care of the deficit on the present volume of business, 
I think it would clearly be more than necessary when busi- 
ness resumes under normal conditions unless, of course, the 
very making of the increase would set in motion so many 
increases in railroad costs as to offset the value of it, and, 
of course, that would happen to some extent.” 

Mr. Hines said if the government should undertake to 
raise $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 to take care of the 
situation it would probably result in the consumer paying 
three or four times that much in the last analysis, whereas 
the costs are already on such a high basis as to be detri- 
mental to the active resumption of business. In addition 
to the expected increase in traffic, Mr. Hines said that there 
promises to be some decrease in the cost of materials and 
supplies, and that many federal managers hope to get a 
greater degree of efficiency from labor because railroad em- 
ployment has been made more attractive. This, he said, 
however, was speculative. 

Chairman Good pointed out that the deficit of $250,- 
000,000 for four months is calculated by comparison with 
four-twelfths of the standard return, which is greater than 
the proportion naturally expected to accrue during the first 
part of the year. Mr. Hines said he felt it was better to 
put it on the basis of one-twelfth of the rental per month 
because the contract so provides, than to be in the attitude 
of having understated the loss, but that if $250,000,000 is 
appropriated on account of the deficit up to April 30 it 
undoubtedly will all be absorbed before the most profitable 
part of the year is reached. 

“T think in all probability,” he said, “with the large bus- 
iness that we will make a much more favorable showing 
in the latter part of the year, but I have no idea that that 
showing will be such that we will then have no deficit at 
all, except such deficit as would be indicated for the first 
four months on the basis of apportioning the rental sug- 
gested by your figures.” 

“But in assuming $250,000,000 as your deficit for four 
months,” said the chairman, “you have assumed that for 
the rest of the year the railroads will not any more than 
break even.” 

“I think I am justified in making that assumption,” said 
Mr. Hines. “It is speculative, but it is my best judgment 
that even with favorable conditions the operating income 
for the last eight months of the year will not be more than 
the rental for the last eight months of the year.”’ 
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Mr. Hines also presented some estimates based on tl 
conditions of 1917. Assuming the same number of em- 
ployees working the same number of hours in 1919 as they 
worked in the calendar year 1917, he estimated the increased 
pay chargeable to operating expenses, as compared with 
the rates in effect in December, 1917, would be $852,000.- 
000. He thought the prospects were very good for moving 
as many ton miles of freight in 1919 as were moved on the 
average during the three pre-war test years, and he esti- 
mated that, assuming the same volume of traffic as in 1917, 
the 25 per cent increase in rates, both freight and passenger; 
would bring in about $906,000,000; in other words, leay- 
ing only $44,000,000 to cover increases in material costs. 

“The conclusion cannot be drawn from that statement,” 
said Chairman Good, “that the total increase in rates will 
pay all the increased cost of operation of the railroads?” 

“No,” said Mr. Hines, “if we do not have a larger busi- 
ness than we had in 1917, I do not think it will. We can- 
not expect that the increase in rates will pay the increased 
cost. That is my best judgment.”. He added that the in- 
creased cost of materials and supplies would consume a great 


‘deal more than the $44,000,000. 


The chairman asked about the possibility of economies 
resulting from unification. 

“IT do not recall that I spoke of any additional results 
from unification,” said Mr. Hines. “I think we have 
already gotton the benefit both last year and the early 
part of this year of the economies from unification.” 

The chairman asked why, with the Railroad Administra- 
tion running behind each month the $50,000,000 of annual 
income paid for the privilege of riding in Pullman cars 
was cut off. Mr. Hines replied that Director General 
McAdoo was of the opinion that with the signing of the 
armistice it was desirable to get away from any distinctly 
war burden, and he added that one effect of the removal 
of the charge has been to bring about a great deal more 
travel in Pullman cars and to increase a good deal the 
ordinary revenue from the use of Pullman cars. 


Unification Economies in the Past 


The chairman also asked as to whether there would be 
any additional drain on the treasury to make good for de- 
ferred maintenance. Mr. Hines said he had been giving 
that matter a great deal of thought and that a very careful 
analysis was being made of the situation, which probably 
would be different as to different roads, but his best judg- 
ment of the situation as a whole was that at the present time 
the administration is fully up to its contract obligations in 
respect of maintenance of roadway and structures and equip- 
ment. The chairman asked if the Railroad Administration 
had fortified itself in any way to provide for any contingency 
that might arise with regard to maintenance. 

“We have fortified ourselves only in this way,” replied 
Mr. Hines. “We have done so much that if anything we 
are ahead of the contract instead of behind it, but we have 
set up no additional fund on that account.” 

Asked regarding the number of men employed in 1918 as 
compared with that during the test period, Mr. Hines said 
it was very difficult to get satisfactory figures. He said 
the railroads had employed no more men than were neces- 
sary to produce the results, except that it was necessary to. 
use some inexperienced labor during the war, but that, gen- 
erally speaking, the increase in employees, when there has 
been any, has been due largely to the adoption of the eight- 
hour day. 


Railroad Officers Loyal 


Chairman Good asked Mr. Hines about reported charges 
that some railroad men had been doing everything in their 
power to discredit government operation of the railroads. 
Mr. Hines said a great many charges of that sort were cur- 
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rent during 1918, especially during the early part of the 
year, and every time a specific charge of that sort came 
up an endeavor was made to investigate it, but, he said, 
“JT do not recall a single instance where we found any evi- 
dence of bad faith on the part of any railroad official. In 
many cases we found evidence of what appeared to be 
extraordinary bad judgment or inattention to a particular 
situation, but considering the extent of the railroad busi- 
ness, that percentage has been very small. My best judg- 
ment is that they are all honestly trying to give a perfectly 
successful and proper service under federal control.” 


Corporations Must Finance New Capital Expenditures 


Mr. Hines pointed out that the biggest item in the appro- 
priation is $775,000,000, which has been or will be invested 
for the account of the railroad corporations and will be 
returnable by them from time to time, as they are able to 
return it. He said that the settled policy of the Railroad 
Administration is that for the future it will make no im- 
provements on railroad properties unless the railroad com- 
panies undertake to finance them, except in extreme cases, 
and he pointed out that while the estimate provides for 
$352,000,000 for capital expenditures for last year, it only 
provides for $253,000,000 for this year, of which $245,- 
000,000 is for the equipment ordered by the Railroad 
Administration, and while there is an estimate for capital 
expenditures for the year of $653,000,000 either the cor- 
porations will have to finance the difference or the improve- 
ments will not be made unless there is some extreme urgency. 
He also said that the policy is going to be, as soon as the 
government is able to pay the railroads their rental, to 
force the corporations to reimburse the government for what 
they owe it “before they go ahead and make a lot of addi- 
tional improvements on their property.” “No important 
new work should be undertaken through corporate financ- 
ing,” he said, “before the corporation has satisfied us as 
to what it owes us.” 

In connection with the equipment, Mr. Hines brought 
out the fact that the equipment being built this year will 
cost only $245,000,000, instead of $286,000,000, as pre- 
viously estimated, because it was bought on a basis subject 
to diminution if the builders’ costs were less than their 
estimates, and the government is getting some benefit from 
that. He also showed that to May 28 a total of 1,257 of 
the 1,930 locomotives ordered had been delivered, and 
52,954 of the 100,000 standard freight cars. It is esti- 
mated that the car deliveries will be completed by October 
1 and the locomotives by December 1. 


Standard Return $940,000,000 


Mr. Hines’ testimony also showed that the estimated 
amount of the standard return guaranteed to the railroads 
has been increased from $928,000,000, the estimate used 
in his previous testimony, to $940,669,104 for all roads 
under federal control. For the Class I roads and switching 
and terminal companies, the standard return is $905,- 
035,136. He explained that the $940,000,000 figure was 
based on the actual compensation agreed on in each case 
where an agreement has been reached and the standard 
return without any addition where an agreement has not 
been reached, plus an allowance of $1,500,000 as a reserve 
to take care of additions to compensation that might be 
made in other cases. He gave a statement showing the 
claims for compensation in addition to the standard return 
which had been allowed, as follows: 


Ti 2 CNG oni. skins kis scnctmalccdobheaeueentwiesess $2,136,932.00 
Chicane. Marwasase & St. Pathees svc casins su nevedsseieeece 440.082.39 
Caece, Creme Fe OG. ois.a' oe 15 sews qaisawswreansaaaace 173,798.41 
pe ee Ce ne ee ee 172.479.59 
Witendters (O. DUGCUR. BARRE OR. ..o.5 60 k0kc candictpentasesesecxs 161.230.00 
Kanets Cite. Mexics & Grient, ..i4 sissy nccciengecernsss 140,926.61 
Georgia & Florida Railroad (including Augusta Southern) 116.000.00 
WEGNER aR ok onccdrccewase hukeewonneleeeesw wees 86.229.76 
Se 0 anny SO EREIEIENN «0! 5.5 05-06-65 Sein read alate eee ae Ra wleree ais 67,303.78 
a ee ee re er are 19,885.50 
New York, Susquehanna & Western. ......ccscccsccsere 19,807.00 
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EES TOBE. & ic wins sas eas ees ee pens oaene eee 16,531.21 
MON SUURUNNEE a igccin'e's ‘sciw'i0;d bale wish Sra om WROTE mae 15,000.00 
EN RCO: CRE NTERII CED So. 4. sac 6a 6. eo: 0 Ria REM Nites Rates 11,126.47 
Louisville & Wadley 4 ni biG, eto Rahe Qe eich a ew eee See are 2.819.57 
DT EOE CIES oc oks bia os4.k seo are ee ean 160,000.00 
eee CE > ONT 5c cinaa w veo CONN Gee ak ee 29,734.80 

OI oa 5 &-a.cinc Sea hh nine Hae tote eS Rei aoa $3,709,887.09 


In addition, claims amounting to $38,474,095 had been 
denied to June 1, claims amounting to $546,796 had been 
withdrawn, claims for $26,285,606 were pending on June 1, 
and claims amounting to $798,843 had been denied and 
were pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
boards of referees. 

Mr. Hines showed that his estimate of $236,000,000 for 
the deficit for 1918 was made up of $216,328,314 for the 
steam roads, $4,597,503 for sleeping car lines, $2,685,730 
for carriers by water, $1,143,358 for inland waterways, 
$3,647,143 for the expenses of the director general’s organ- 
ization, $9,500,000 for the deficit of the American Railway 
Express Company, and other miscellaneous items. The elec- 
tric railways had an income of $319,231. 

The estimated deficit of $250,000,000 for the first four 
months of 1919 includes $236,000,000 for steam roads and 
also deficits for the carriers by water and inland water- 
ways, and an estimated deficit of $10,000,000 for the ex- 
press company. ‘The electric railways and sleeping car lines 
showed some income. ‘The expenses of the director gen- 
eral’s organization for four months were given as $2,849,000. 
This would be at the rate of $8,547,000 for a year, as com- 
pared with $3,647,000 last year. Mr. Hines, at the request 
of the committee, filed a statement of the pay-roll of the 
Railroad Administration as of May 31, 1919. The pay-roll 
as of December 31, 1918, was published in the Railway 
Age of May 2, but some changes have since been made. 

Mr. Sherley’s Testimony 

Further details of the Railroad Administration’s finances 
were explained by Swagar Sherley, director of the Division 
of Finance, who was chairman of the appropriations com- 
mittee during the last Congress. Mr. Sherley said that of the 
$563,782,324 expended in 1918 for capital expenditures, 
$149,814,794 was deducted from the rental and $61,514,076 
was offset by amounts due the companies on open account. 
This left a balance of $352,553,455, which must be carried 
for the benefit of the companies. Of this $117,000,000 was 
for standard equipment. The cost of the equipment ordered 
by the Railroad Administration was estimated at $402,- 
221,468, but it is believed this will be reduced to $363,- 
373,335, which leaves $245,585,643 to be paid for this year. 
The railroads have insisted this ought to be paid for by the 
government, but it is the expectation that they will ultimately 
accept most of it. Of the cars, Mr. Sherley said, 48,800 
have been accepted by the roads and of the locomotives 947, 
in the sense that the companies have indicated how they 
propose to finance the equipment, and in addition many roads 
have indicated their willingness to accept the allocations. 
None of the companies has finally closed the financial 
transaction. 

Some of the companies felt very bitterly about the alloca- 
tion of equipment but Mr. Sherley had tried to adjust the 
matter by arranging a plan for assisting the companies to 
finance it, and he has been holding conferences with the 
executives on a plan by which the administration would 
apply $121,000,000 of depreciation funds due the companies 
at the end of federal control to the payment of the initial 25 
per cent and general equipment trusts would be floated. for 
the balance payable in 15 annual instalments. This plan, 
he said, had not progressed to the point where he could say 
it would go through or not and it might take two months to 
work out the details. Meanwhile some of the stronger roads 
that are prepared to finance their part of the equipment at 
once are being held off so that their credit may strengthen the 
entire plan. Failing an amicable arrangement, the Railroad 
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Administration will distribute the cars to the railroads and 
treat them as their property. 

For 1919 the estimate of capital expenditures is $830,- 
051,665, of which it is expected the railroads will them- 
selves finance $576,615,905, leaving $253,000,000 that the 
government will have to carry for the present. The $830,- 
000,000 is made up of $317,229,011, the revised carry-over 
from the 1918 budget (exclusive of standard equipment), 
$267,237,011 estimated new work for 1919, and $245,000,- 
000 for standard equipment. 

The chairman expressed surprise that it should be neces- 
sary to carry capital expenditures for the stronger companies. 
Mr. Sherley explained, however, that it was merely tempo- 
rary, sometimes to keep the company from borrowing at ex- 
cessive rates, and that in the case of the stronger companies 
it was expected they would be able to pay back very soon, 
but that it was necessary for the government to pay the 
money in the first instance, especially while the government 
was nearly monopolizing the investment markets. 

“To the extent then to which the committee would feel 
that these roads which are perfectly solvent can finance their 
own expenditures, just to that extent, your estimate could be 
reduced,” said the chairman. 


“T think not,” replied Mr. Sherley. “Your question im- 


plies that what can be done in the future can be done now.” 


The Skimping Process 


In reply to a question as to how the Railroad Administra- 
tion has financed its activities since the adjournment of 
Congress, Mr. Sherley gave an interesting description of the 
agility of the “revolving fund” representing what was left of 
the original $500,000,000 appropriation and the operating 
income. The available money in the hands of federal 
treasurers, he said, was “simply pooled and then distributed 
as best we could to the various roads, having to skimp all of 
them.” 

On January 1 there was in the treasury of the Railroad 
Administration $78,188,531, but by calling upon the various 
federal treasurers about $14,000,000 more was obtained in 
January. Then various railroad companies were called on to 
repay loans and $57,000,000 more was received, and some 
money was received from the express company, making a 
total of $81,000,000. In February $31,000,000 more was 
taken in, but in the two months $89,000,000 was paid out in 
loans and compensation, $36,000,000 was advanced to fed- 
eral treasurers who needed it, and $48,000,000 was paid for 
cars and locomotives. ‘This ran down the balance to $14,- 
795,000 at the end of February, and at the same time the 
federal treasurers had outstanding vouchers and _ payroll 
checks aggregating approximately $258,000,000 but only 
$129,500,000 of cash. 

Then when Congress adjourned without passing the ap- 
propriation some drastic effort was necessary. The War 
Department paid $100,000,000 for services rendered but not 
all vouchered. ‘The Navy Department paid $10,000,000. 
Then $50,000,000 was borrowed from the War Finance Cor- 
poration largely on the collateral of the New Haven note and 
its collateral. The Pennsylvania Railroad also came to the 
relief of the Railroad Administration by advancing $22,- 
000,000 to pay bills owed by the federal management of its 
line in order to protect its credit and permitted the adminis- 
tration to credit upon money due for compensation, applying 
it against additions and betterments. These payments, how- 
ever, did not provide sufficient cash and the expedient of 
issuing certificates of indebtedness was adopted. Of these 
$47,842,500 were issued to railroads in March, $79,517,300 
in April, and $57,831,500 in May, a total of $185,191,300. 
In addition, $49,118,146 of certificates were issued to equip- 
ment companies. 

As a result of the pooling, Mr. Sherley said, there was 
called into the central treasury from all sources from Janu- 
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ary 1 to the end of May, $355,000,000 and $350,000,000 was 
paid out in cash, so that at the end of May “we had man- 
aged, by skimping and not paying bills except as we had to, 
to improve our balance a little bit,” to $76,000,000, but there 
were in the treasurer’s office vouchers for $46,714,000 cover- 
ing amounts due equipment companies and on May 21 the 
federal treasurers had $156,673,000 cash on hand and 
vouchers and payroll checks outstanding amounting to $174,- 
000,000. In other words, if the administration had under- 
taken to liquidate it would have had only about $12,000,000 
except agents’ and conductors’ balances, against certificates 
amounting to $234,600,000. “In other words,” he said, “the 
Railroad Administration has gone along by getting everybody 
who owed it any money to pay as promptly as possible, giv- 
ing its promise to pay when necessary, and by not paying a 
lot of its vouchers outstanding.” 

Mr. Sherley filed a statement of the disbursements and 
expenditures from January to May, inclusive, which in- 
cluded under the head of administration expenses $848,471 
for general expenses and $2,670,712 for its payroll. 


Compensation 


Regarding the payment to railroads for rental, Mr. Sherley 
said that while some roads have received compensation in 
advance of what was due them for 1918, “speaking by and 
large, we have not yet gotten up to the point where we have 
paid for 1918” and $441,000,000 is owing to them for 1918, 
plus $230,000,000 for the first quarter of 1919, or a total of 
about $671,000,000, although the amount for 1919 is subject 
to some deductions. 

A. W. McLean, acting managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation, testified that the total railroad loans 
made by the War Finance Corporation to May 31 amounted ° 
to $198,785,890, of which $6,870,480 has been repaid, leav- 
ing a balance outstanding of $191,915,410. This includes 
$50,000,000 advanced to the director general. Of the total, 
$59,566,200 was secured by certificates of indebtedness of the 
director general. In addition, $1,000,000 was advanced to 
the Bettendorf Company on certificates. He expressed the 
opinion that conditions probably will arise under which the 
corporation would feel that it was not justified in making 
any more loans to railroads. 


Passed By Senate 


The Senate passed the railroad appropriation bill of 
$750,000,000 with no debate and with no effort to increase 
the amount. The bill now only requires the President’s sig- 
nature to make it effective. 
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Referendum on Remedial Railroad Legislation 






National Chamber of Commerce Asks Votes of Its Members 
on Recommendations of Its Committee 


submitted to its members ballots for a referendum 

vote on a series of 10 recommendations of its Com- 
mittee on Railroads on remedial railroad legislation. In 
order to inform the members as fully as practicable on sub- 
jects submitted to referendum, a carefully selected commit- 
tee is appointed by the chamber to analyze each question 
and report its conclusions. ‘The purpose of the referendum 
is to ascertain the opinion of the commercial organizations 
of the country, not to secure the approval of the recom- 
mendations voiced in the report. The board of directors in 
authorizing the submission of the report to referendum 
neither approves the report nor dissents from it. Only the 
vote of the member organizations can commit the chamber 
for or against any of the recommendations submitted by the 
committee, and until such vote is taken the report rests 
solely upon the authority of those who have signed it. The 
list of recommendations on which the members are asked 
to vote for or against, submitting their ballots on or before 
July 24, is as follows: 

1, The committee recommends adherence to the policy of 
corporate ownership and operation, with comprehensive regu- 
lation. 

2. The committee recommends return of roads to cor- 
porate operation as soon as remedial legislation can be 
enacted. 

3. The committee recommends adherence to the period 
of federal control as now fixed unless and until impossi- 
bility of remedial legislation in this period clearly appears. 

4. The committee recommends permission for consolida- 
tion in the public interest, with prior approval by govern- 
ment authority, in a limited number of strong competing 
systems. 

5. The committee recommends a requirement that rail- 
road companies engaging in interstate commerce become 
federal corporations, with rights of taxation and police regu- 
lation reserved for states. 

6. The committee recommends exclusive federal regula- 
tion of capital expenditures and security issues of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce, with provision for notice and 
hearing for state authorities. 

7. The committee recommends federal regulation of in- 
trastate rates affecting interstate commerce. 

8. The committee recommends a statutory rule providing 
that rates in each traffic section shall yield an adequate 
return on a fair value of the property as determined by pub- 
lic authority. 

9. The committee recommends payment into a fund of 
a share of the excess earned by any railroad system under 
application of the above statutory rule over an equitable 
minimum return upon fair value of property, this fund to 
be used as Congress directs for strengthening general rail- 
road credit and increasing general railroad efficiency. 

10. The committee recommends a federal transportation 
board to promote development of a national system of rail, 
water, and highway transportation and articulation of all 
transportation facilities. 

The pamphlet which accompanies the ballots contains 
the report of the Committee on Railroads and also a state- 
ment of the arguments in the negative on its recommenda- 
tions. As an appendix to the report there is presented an 
analysis of the various plans for remedial railroad legisla- 
tion that have been proposed in the hearings before the 
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Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce and through other 
channels. There is also a special statement of unusual in- 
terest regarding the plan of the committee for carrying out 
its recommendation that railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce shall be required to change from state to federal cor- 
porations. The report of the committee is as follows: 


Report of the Committee on Railroads 


The committee is opposed to government ownership and 
operation of the railroads in the United States. It is also 
opposed to their purchase by the government for lease to 
private corporations to operate. The committee favors a 
comprehensive system of government regulation and believes 
that more adequate facilities, a more progressive and eco- 
nomical service and lower rates can be secured from cor- 
porate than from government ownership and operation of the 
railroads. ‘The committee is opposed to government owner- 
ship and operation because: 

First: Under government ownership the development of 
railroad facilities would depend upon congressional appro- 
priations which would prevent the anticipation of the trans- 
portation needs of the country. Appropriations would not 
be made in the amount and at the time needed to insure 
adequate development of the railroads. Political considera- 
tions might also control the amount of appropriations and 
the objects for which they were made. 

Second: The interest rate which the government would 
have to pay to secure railroad capital would not be lower 
than the rate paid by corporations. To acquire the railroads 
the government would have to pledge its credit for eighteen 
to twenty billions of dollars, at a time when other large 
financiering must be done. It would be difficult for the 
government to dispose of the securities required to purchase 
the railroads, and it would be necessary for the government 
to secure from five hundred million to one billion dollars 
of new capital each year. If the government were to as- 
sume the burden of financing the railroads at the present 
time when the war debt is so large, its interest rate would 
necessarily be as high as, if not higher than, the rate at 
which corporations could secure capital. 

Third: Government operation is seldom, if ever, as ef- 
ficient as corporate management. Competition, the incentive 
to efficiency and progress in private enterprises, is absent 
from the government administration of affairs. Individual 
initiative is less, bureaucratic methods are more character- 
istic, and the services rendered are less progressively efficient. 

Fourth: While the government would presumably select 
officers and employees by means of efficiency tests, political 
influences would almost certainly be given weight in select- 
ing men for official positions. 

Fifth: Unless the government adopted the policy of fix- 
ing low rates and fares with the intention that any resulting 
deficit from operations should be placed as an increased 
burden of taxes upon the general public, rates and fares 
would be higher under government than under private opera- © 
tion. Under government operation expenses rise in relation 
to income and the charges imposed by the government, if a 
deficit is to be avoided, must be higher than those which it 
would be necessary to permit railroad corporations to make, 

Sixth: The political effect of government ownership and 
operation of railroads in the United States might be serious. 
There are now about 500,000 civil employees of the govern- 
ment. The addition to the public services of 2,000,000 rail- 
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road employees, the majority of whom are voters, would 
constitute a force of about 2,500,000 government employees 
interested in controlling the policy of the government as re- 
gards wages, hours and conditions of service. Such a body 
of employees might easily exercise a controlling influence 
upon state and national politics. 

The committee is convinced that it would be unwise for 

the government to retain the railroads longer than is neces- 
sary to enact the legislation required for the return of the 
properties under conditions that will be just to the owners 
and will insure to the public adequate transportation facili- 
ties by properly financed railroads. This legislation should 
be enacted as soon as possible and before the government 
retires from railroad operation. It would be a hardship to 
the public and unjust to the owners of the roads were the 
government to return the properties without first removing 
the obstacles to efficient and economical operation of the 
railroads by their owners, without revising past methods and 
agencies of government regulation, or without adopting 
measures that will enable the carriers to obtain revenues 
‘Sufficient to provide the public with adequate facilities and 
efficient service. As soon as this legislation has been 
enacted, government operation of railroads should end. 
_ The director general of railroads has recommended that 
the period of possible government operation of railroads be 
extended until January 1, 1924, in order that a test may be 
made of the possibilities of government operation of rail- 
roads in peace time and that the government may carry on 
the work it has begun of developing the use of waterways, 
of connecting them with the railroads and of articulating 
rail and water traffic. The director general presents a pic- 
ture of a national transportation system resulting from the 
balanced development and the traffic articulation of water- 
ways and railroads. 

The Railroad Administration is to be commended for hav- 
ing sought to increase the use of waterways and to organize 


their traffic, to bring about a development of port terminal 
facilities and to unite rail lines and water channels into a 


general system of transportation. This work so wisely 
begun should be continued by the government until accom- 
plished, even though it is advisable to return the railroads 
to their owners at an early date. Suggestions for the devel- 
opment of a unified national system of rail, water and high- 
way transportation are embodied in this report. 

The committee hopes that legislation for the return of the 
railroads can be enacted during the present calendar year. 
Every effort should be made to frame and pass the neces- 
sary laws, and it is believed that the necessary legislation 
can be enacted within 21 months after the proclamation of 
peace—the period of possible government operation of rail- 
roads under the act of March 21, 1918. 

To press upon Congress that it shall declare its inability 
to enact the necessary legislation within a given period, 
before it has undertaken the task, would be unwise. It is 
the belief of the committee that Congress, confronted by the 
grave railroad situation now existent, will apply itself ener- 
getically to the consideration of the legislative measures 
required for its cure, and will be able to accomplish its task 
within the statutory period now prescribed for federal con- 
trol. If Congress should find its task impossible of ac- 
complishment within the time prescribed, then, and not 
until then, should an extension of the period of federal 
control be made. 

It is the opinion of the committee that legislation should 
be enacted that will facilitate the early grouping and the 
ultimate consolidation of the railroads in the United States 
into a limited number of strong competitive systems. The 
grouping should be about the present large systems and not 
by territorial subdivisions of the country. 

The existence of so many railroad systems as there now 
are increases the difficulty of co-ordinating their facilities 
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and services to the extent necessary to secure the most 
economical operation. Moreover, some of the present roads 
are financially weak and their continuance as separate sys- 
tems complicates the government’s problems of rate-making, 
of the common or joint use of equipment and facilities, of 
the regulation of security issues and of re-establishing the 
financial credit of the railroads as a whole. If the railroad 
systems that are financially unstable and the many systems 
of minor importance can (subject to the approval of the 
government, and under conditions which it may prescribe) 
be grouped, or consolidated, with a limited number of strong 
systems, a better service can be rendered and a larger de- 
velopment of lines, terminals and other facilities will be 
possible. 

Without sacrificing the benefits of competition in service, 
the government should facilitate the co-ordination of rail- 
road facilities and services, the common use of equipment, 
and the joint use and development of terminal facilities, 
when in the public interest. 

The consolidation of railroads, as well as the co-ordina- 
tion of their facilities, should be subject to the approval of 
the government; and, with such authorization required, the 
railroads should be encouraged to work out the natural 
grouping of systems and to combine their facilities in the 
interest of traffic economy and of financial stability. 

Many states have laws against the combination of rail- 
roads, and in the constitutions of several states there are 
provisions prohibiting the acquisition by a railroad of an- 
other competing line. The obstacles which these state laws 
and constitutional provisions place in the way of the asso- 
ciated activities and the consolidation of railroads may be 
removed by changing the status of railroad companies from 
state to federal corporations, as recommended in this report. 

While favoring the early grouping and ultimate consoli- 
dation of the railroads in the United States into a limited 
number of strong systems, which shall be built upon the 
large systems which have developed in response to com- 
mercial needs, the committee feels that competition among 
these systems, in service (not in rates), is desirable from 
the standpoint of the public and will lead to greater ef- 
ficiency of operation on the part of the railroads. /m all 
kinds of business the most effective incentive to improve- 
ment and to economy of operation is competition. In the 
case of the railroads the same charges must be made for 
similar services. ‘The rates, and, to a large extent, the 
practices of carriers must be regulated by the government, 
but regulation does not preclude the possibility of active 
competition in service. In facilitating railroad consolida- 
tion, the government need not, and in the interest of the 
public should not, eliminate railroad competition. 

By Referendum 21, which was submitted by the Chamber 
of Commerce in September, 1917, the commercial organiza- 
tions of the country, with comparatively few dissenting 
votes, declared themselves in favor of the enactment of a 
federal incorporation law and also a law requiring all 
carriers now subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or which may hereafter be created, 
to organize under a federal incorporation act. 

It has been represented to the committee by jurists who 
have given the matter careful consideration that Congress 
can enact a statute that will provide a simple process of 
converting state railroad companies engaged in interstate 
commerce into federal corporations by methods similar to 
those followed in changing state banks into national banks. 

If such a plan shall be found by Congress to be constitu- 
tional and feasible, the committee recommends the national- 
izing of railroad corporations engaging in interstate com- 
merce, by the enactment of a statute similar in principle to 
that of the national bank act which provides a direct method 
of converting state banks into federal institutions. 

In requiring railroad companies to change from state to 
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federal corporations, Congress should provide that the states 
shall retain the power of taxation and police regulation of 
the property of the federal railroad corporations. 

The organization members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in acting upon Referendum 21, voted 
almost unanimously in favor of federal regulation of the 
issuance of the securities of railroad companies engaged 
in interstate commerce. It is the opinion of your com- 
mittee that federal authority should also regulate large cap- 
ital expenditures. 

In acting upon applications of the railroads for the ap- 
approval of security issues and capital expenditures in 
federal agency will need to inquire as to the public neces- 
sity for the work proposed to be done, the amount of capital 
that will need to be expended, and, if securities are to be 
issued, what amount thereof will need to be authorized to 
enable the carriers to obtain the funds required for the 
execution of the work which the government may find to be 
of public necessity. 

In order that the state authorities may assist the federal 
agency to obtain as complete knowledge as possible of the 
local needs for additional railroad facilities and of the 
expenditures required to meet those needs, the federal agency 
should require a railroad company, applying for permis- 
sion to issue securities or to make a large expenditure of 
capital, to file with the authorities of the states in which 
the railroad in question is located copies of the original 
petition to the federal agency which should notify the inter- 
ested state authorities of the hearings upon applications for 
approval of securities issues and capital expenditures in 
order that they may have full opportunity to advise as to the 
actions they favor. 

This recommendation was approved by the organization 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
in November, 1917, with comparatively few dissenting 
votes. This action having been taken shortly before the 
United States took over the operation of the railroads, Con- 
gress has had no opportunity to act upon the question. It is 
therefore deemed necessary and important by the committee 
that this recommendation shall be included in its present 
report as a part of the plan for remedial railroad legislation. 

The experience of the past two years has confirmed the 
committee in its conviction that regulation by the several 
states of such intrastate rates as affect interstate commerce 
interferes with the effective and uniform regulation of inter- 
state rates by the United States government. Indeed, con- 
flict, detrimental to the public interest, has arisen with re- 
spect to the jurisdiction. of the state commissions and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over intrastate rates even 
when it was clear that such rates affected the interstate rates 
subject to the regulatory power of the federal government. 

For these reasons the committee feels it a requirement of 
the existing situation that the organization members of the 
Chamber of Commerce should again declare their opinion 
upon this question, in the light of the developments since 
November, 1917. 

The interests of the public require that the income of the 
railroad companies shall be sufficient to enable them to se- 
cure readily and economically the capital necessary to pro- 
vide adequate facilities. In carrying out this principle 
special difficulty results from the fact that the same rates 
will yield the more prosperous companies greater revenue 
than they need while the less prosperous companies, due 
to their unfortunate situation or to their past history, are 
unable to secure income sufficient to enable them either to 
develop their facilities in proportion to the needs of the pub- 
lic, or to perform the services required by the section of the 
country in which the roads are located. 

Your committee believes that the most practicable way to 
provide the railroads of the United States, as a whole, with 
adequate revenue, and thus to re-establish railroad credit, is 
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to authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to divide 
the country into such traffic sections as may seem to the 
commission wise, and to direct the commission by a statutory 
rule to fix such rates and fares as will yield the railroad 
companies, in each of such traffic sections as shall be desig- 
nated by the commission, aggregate revenues which will 
provide—after allotment has been made for renewals and 





depreciation—a net return that will enable the carriers to 
furnish the public with adequate facilities and efficient and 
economical service. 

The committee is not in favor of a government guarantee 
of a minimum return to each railroad company, either upon 
its capitalization or upon the property which it devotes 
to the public service. A government guarantee would tend 
to lessen initiative and to cause both the prosperous and the 
unprosperous roads to feel less responsibility for efficient 
management. 

While not favoring a government guarantee of a mini- 
mum return, the committee believes that Congress ought to 
adopt a statutory rule providing that the public authority 
which fixes the railroad rates assure reasonable revenues 
to the railroads as a whole and in each of the natural traffic 
sections of the country. The committee is of the opinion 
that such a statutory rule can be enforced without placing 
an unjust burden upon the public and without causing indi- 
vidual railroad companies to obtain excessive profits. 

For the purpose of securing an equitable enforcement of 
a statutory rule of rate making and of enabling the railroads 
of the United States as a whole and by natural traffic sec- 
tions to secure adequate revenues. without permitting indi- 
vidual companies to obtain excessive profits, your com- 
mittee recommends the enactment of a statutory rule pro- 
viding that individual railroad systems, that may obtain - 
from rates fixed by public authority net corporate income in 
excess of an equitable minimum return upon their property 
devoted to the public service, shall turn over such share 
(one-half or one-third) of their excess profits to a fund 
to be employed, as Congress may direct, to strengthen the 
credit of the railroads as a whole and to enable them to 
serve the public with greater efficiency. 

The proposed statutory rule would deprive none of the 
present prosperous roads of an equitable or even a liberal 
return upon their property devoted to the public service, nor 
would it take away from them the incentive to economical 
and efficient management. At the same time, it is believed 
that the excess profits of the more prosperous companies will 
be sufficient to create a fund by means of which the credit 
of the railroads as a whole can be substantially strengthened. 
Your committee believes it will be possible for the Inter-- 
state Commerce Commission to establish general schedules 
of rates and fares that will provide the railroads of the 
United States as a whole with adequate revenues, and that 
will prove effective in re-establishing railroad credit. 

The development of a national system of transportation is 
a public necessity. Up to the present time the steam and 
electric railways, the waterways and highways have been 
developed separately without reference to a common plan 
and without thought of creating, from the various agencies 
of transportation, a unified system. 

The time has come when the waterways of the country 
as a whole should be systematically developed according to 
a definite plan. ‘Their larger use should be made possible 
by connecting them with the railroads at river, lake and 
ocean ports and by enabling shippers to send their traffic 
by the most economical combination of rail and water routes. 

The work which the Railroad Administration has so hap- 
pily begun of providing for the traffic use of important rivers 
and canals, and of articulating the railroads with the water- 
ways in a traffic sense, should be continued after the rail- 
roads have been returned to their owners. ous 
The development of highway transport should be facili- 
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tated with a view to the co-ordinated use of all transporta- 
tion agencies. While the people'of the United States have 
been creating an exceptionally economical system of trans- 
portation by rail, highways have been relatively neglected 
and the expenses of carrying freight to and from the rail- 
roads are, in most instances, greater than the cost of the 
railroad haul. The systematic development and the organ- 
ized use of hard-surface highways greatly reduce the trans- 
portation burdens borne by the people of the United States. 

It is especially important that provision should be made 
for the common use and construction of terminal and trans- 
fer facilities at all the larger traffic centers of the country; 
but, unless some federal authority is vested with power to 
bring about the common use of terminal and transfer facili- 
ties, and their joint construction by the carriers (in so far 
as that may be in the public interest), it is practically 
certain that the present expensive methods of terminal opera- 
tion will be indefinitely continued. 


The development of a unified national system of trans- . 


portation is an executive task that can be performed only 
by creating a board primarily administrative in purpose and 
organization. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
the regulation of rates and in the supervision of the capital 
expenditures and the security issues of railroads, will have 
as much work as it can successfully perform. Your com- 
mittee has not suggested taking from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission any of the functions it has thus far exer- 
cised, but has recommended a large addition to the duties 
of the commission. It would be unwise to impose upon that 
body the large and exacting task of guiding and facilitating 
the development of a national system of rail, water, and 
highway transportation. That work should be undertaken 
by an especially created Federal Transportation Board. 

The members of the Committee on Railroads are: George 
A. Post, chairman; Walter S. Dickey, F. C. Dillard, Stephen 
A. Foster, Edward J. Frost, Thomas F. Gailor, Emory R. 
Johnson, Charles E. Lee, W. Z. Ripley, Alexander W. 
Smith and Charles F. Wright. 


Compulsory Federal Incorporation 
for Consolidated Railroad Systems 


The committee recommends “that railroad companies en- 
gaging in interstate commerce shall be required to change 
from state to federal corporations” and says in its report, 
“It has been represented to the committee that Congress can 
enact a statute that will provide a simple process of con- 
verting state railroad companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce into federal corporations by methods similar to those 
followed in changing state banks into national banks.” At 
the request of the committee, Alexander W. Smith, of At- 
lanta, Ga., has prepared the following statement of the plan 
referred to in this recommendation: : 

Various plans have been suggested for improving the trans- 
portation systems of the United States. For instance, it is 
proposed that the government shall authorize the consolida- 
tion of individual railroads into large systems which neces- 
sarily involves interference with competition in local territory 
between lines that were previously competitive. If that is 
undertaken in some states under the present corporate organi- 
zation of railroads, it will run counter to constitutional inhi- 
bitions. Has the federal government power to override the 
constitution of a state by undertaking to authorize such 
railroads to consolidate, so long as they are creatures of the 
state and subject to the provisions of its constitution? 

A corporation is a fictitious person. It has many attri- 
butes of a living being. It contracts, incurs obligations, 
owes duties to the government that creates it, and is subject 
to the constitutional control of that government. When we 
consider things desirable to be done in connection with our 
transportation systems, it is well to investigate some of the 
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legal aspects involved; take a view of the range-lights and 
shoal stakes, so to speak, that mark out the legal channels 
through which we can safely travel, else we may run on the 
rocks. 

The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities 
and their counsel appear to have considered the subject of 
federal incorporation solely on the basis of creating new 
federal corporations, and undertaking to transfer into them 
existing state corporations, and their assets and liabilities. 
That is practically impossible. Take the Southern Railway 
Company as a concrete example. It is a system made up of 
more than 100 separate railroad corporations. It owns some 
of them; it controls others under long leases, and others by 
majority stockholding. It has effected their merger by all the 
known methods of putting one railroad under the operative 
control of another. Their obligations under the kaleidoscopic 
arrangements it has made in bringing the system together 
could not be transformed and lifted out of the several state 
corporations and set down in a new federal corporation. As 
a business proposition, it would be impracticable. 

In view of these difficulties, the railroad executives have 
thus far turned away from the proposition of federal incor- 
poration. But there lies right on the surface a method to 
accomplish the same result in a perfectly simple way, viz., 
the passage by Congress of a general federal incorporation 
act along lines parallel to the laws for incorporating national 
banks, and nationalizing state banks. If a state bank de- 
sires to become a national bank, it makes application to the 
comptroller of the currency on certain forms supported by 
proper vote of its stockholders and directors, and a certificate 
is issued authorizing it to be thereafter a national bank. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided that when a 
state bank is thus converted into a national bank, there is 
no change in its identity or corporate existence, and no 
interruption of the continuity of its business. Its allegiance 
by that act is transferred from the state to the nation, but 
the corporation is the same; its assets and liabilities are the 
same; and no transfer is necessary from the one to the other, 
because there never is but one corporate creature. (Metro- 
politan Bank v. Claggett, 141 U. S., 520.) 

What a simple plan that would be if it is deemed necessary 
for the interstate railroad systems to become national cor- 
porations! 

While Congress has no power to compel a state bank to 
become a national bank, because a state bank is no part of 
the fiscal machinery of the nation, it is submitted that it does 
have the power to compel a railroad system that is now en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to become a federal corporation. 

The power of Congress to create a bank at all was contested 
until it was settled by the Supreme Court that such power 
was implicit in the power delegated to Congress to issue 
money and handle its finances. Jurisdiction of Congress 
over a railroad engaged in interstate commerce is delegated 
in a specific, plain, explicit, all-inclusive and plenary para- 
graph of the Constitution committing to it control over inter- 
state commerce and all its instrumentalities. 

If it be true that Congress has only implied power to 
charter a bank as a piece of machinery in its fiscal system 
it must be true that if Congress finds in the development of 
transportation that state lines have been wiped out, and that 
commerce disregards artificial obstructions, and that neces- 
sary machinery in carrying on interstate commerce is a rail- 
road corporation, the express grant of exclusive jurisdiction 
over such commerce carries with it the power to create such 
a corporation. 

If that is true, can it compel a state railroad company en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to become a federal corpora- 
tion? No one questions its power to create such corporations, 
ab initio. 

It has been decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
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States that no single state can create a railroad company and 
endow it, as a matter of law, with the right to operate its 
lines in any other state. Indiana-and Ohio tried to do this 
conjointly. They created two railroad companies, each en- 
dowed with the same name, and having the same officers, 
directors and stockholders. ‘The tracks owned by these two 
companies came together at the state line. Every effort was 
made to create a single corporation with the right to do busi- 
ness in both states. The Supreme Court held that there were 
two separate and distinct corporations and that, in the very 
nature of the case, one state could not give the power to its 
creature to go into the domain of another sovereignty of equal 
dignity and do business there, except by permission of the 
other state. Hence it is that all roads that cross state lines 
do business outside their native state by comity between 
the states. Comity is a privelege merely and not a legal right. 
(O. and M. R. R. Co. v. Wheeler, 1 Black, 286.) 

The Southern Railway Company was able to merge its 
constituent lines running through 11 states by reason of the 
voluntary, but not necessarily concurrent, action of the sev- 
eral states and their corporate creatures. First, the states 
either by special acts or by general laws gave statutory per- 
mission for the railroad corporations to combine. Second, 
all constituent corporations had to take appropriate corporate 
action, through stockholders and directors according to by- 
laws and charter provisions, authorizing the particular step 
necessary to a merger. So that each of the constituent cor- 
porations was put into the combination by virtue of its own 
action taken by permission of its creator. ‘Thus, by virtue 
of the express consent of the several corporations and of the 
express legislative sanction of the 11 states in which the 
Southern Railway system operates, something was created 
different from the aggregate of corporate powers previously 
vested in the subsidiary companies. ‘The Virginia corpora- 
tion known as the Southern Railway Company became an 
instrumentality of interstate commerce, not by virtue of comity 
among these 11. states, but because it crosses the lines of said 
states and hauls interstate commerce through them as a single 
entity and by virtue of the action of each of the states, and 
of the concurrent or supplemental action of the owners of 
each of the properties. Whether they intended it or not, 
it is a fact that every one of those states, and every one 
of those corporations, by such action, voluntarily submitted 
themselves to the jurisdiction of Congress through its ex- 
clusive control of interstate commerce, whenever it sees fit 
to act. 

Congress has never exercised that power, but with all due 
respect to the eminent counsel who have raised legal objec- 
tion to compulsory federal incorporation, no satisfactory 
reply has yet been made to the legal conclusion involved, 
viz., that Congress has the power, if it chooses to exercise it, 
to say that every system of railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce by virtue of consolidating constituent lines (and 
no other such system can legally exist unless originally cre- 
ated by Congress): “You are now an instrumentality of 
interstate commerce, and in the development of the commerce 
of this country it has become necessary that full jurisdiction 
of your functions shall be vested in“the federal government. 
Therefore, you are required to transfer your allegiance from 
the state of your incorporation to the United States of 
America, in order that the federal government may take 
such steps hereafter in the control of your business and in 
the promotion of the interests of interstate commerce as from 
time to time it sees fit.” Congress could then establish 
consistent and uniform control of all systems of interstate 
carriers. 

If federal incorporation is made permissive only it is 
questionable whether Congress will not be embarrassed by 
some of the lines declining to accept federal charters. Many 
of them have tax exemptions and special charter privileges 
which they would hesitate to imperil. Voluntary action 
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would certainly destroy these privileges, while, under com- 
pulsory action, these property rights might be preserved 
under other provisions of the Constitution not necessary to 
be here elaborated. 

It should be repeated that this argument is confined to 
those lines which, by voluntary action, have been consoli- 
dated into interstate systems. They have thereby waived 
the right (if it exists) to object to Congress doing anything 
with them that it may desire to do if they expect to continue 
in interstate commerce. 

As to the necessity of federal incorporation, there does 
not seem to be any room for argument. If the federal gov- 
ernment is to vise and control the issuance of railroad 
securities, upon what principle, without the voluntary co- 
operation of the state corporation, can Congress interfere 
with its issue of stocks and bonds expressly authorized under 
its state charter? They may be not necessarily connected 
with its interstate commerce. Their proceeds may be needed 
for other purposes. Many railroad corporations engage in 
business other than transportation. The exercise of con- 
trol over the securities of a state corporation by Congress is 
much harder to justify under existing law than the power 
to compel federal incorporation by interstate systems. The 
basis of the securities, especially the original issues, is the 
charter of the constituent companies, and not of the holding 
or operating company. Rights in these are vested and pro- 
tected by the federal Constitution itself. But when the 
corporation operating the interstate system is compelled to 
transfer its allegiance to the federal government, subsequent 
issues of its capital stock and bonds may be regulated as 
Congress directs. 

The contractual relation between a state and its corpo- 
rate creature presents no obstacle to compulsory federal in- 
corporation of interstate systems hereinbefore described, 
because the state has consented in advance that that may 
happen. When the state gave permission to its corporation 
to become a part of the instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce by virtue of its legal merger into an interstate system, 
it relinquished its right to object to any sort of control over 
that corporation which Congress might choose to exercise. 
Of course, until Congress exercises control the allegiance of 
the corporation remains with the state that created it. The 
argument is that both the states and the corporations, by 
virtue of the necessities of the consolidation that produced 
the interstate system, have contracted in advance that Con- 
gress may exercise jurisdiction over this legally established 
instrumentality of interstate commerce if, in its discretion, 
such action will promote the interests of interstate commerce. 
Such jurisdiction has been exercised in numberless ways. 
If, without destroying the corporation itself, it may be 
converted from a state corporation to a federal corporation, 
there is no legal reason why Congress may not constitution- 
ally require it to make the change. 

The national transportation conference called by the Rail- 
road Committee of the chamber held its final meeting at 
Washington on June 5 and 6 and adopted a plan of re- 
medial railroad legislation which it is expected will be pre- 
sented at the first opportunity before the Congressional com- 
mittees. 


Careless marking and packing of goods sent by express, 
an evil which has been the cause of many delays and losses, 
has been in large degree cured, according to statements of 
officers of the American Railway Express Company, by the 
“drive” which has been made by that company during the 
past few weeks. Meetings of employees have been held in 
all of the principal cities and towns, and the men have been 
lectured on their duties in this respect; and large shippers 
are said to have aided the reform by seeing that their 
shipping departments paid better attention to the rules 
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Railroad Y. M. C. A. Membership Drive 


By John Moore 
General Secretary, Railroad Department, International Com- 
mittee, Y. M. C. A. 


HE MEMBERSHIP WEEK drive of the Railroad Young 
i i Men’s Christian Associations exceeded expectations. 
The goal was 40,000 new members, while the total 
secured exceeded 48,000. Some railroad associations made 
remarkable records. Albany, N. Y., for example, lifted 
its membership from 500 to over 1,500 men; Atlanta, Ga., 
from 682 to 1,665; Portsmouth, Ohio, from 680 to 1,140; 
Ennis, Tex., from 208 to 498; Derry, Pa., from 148 to 742; 
East Youngstown, Ohio, from 300 to 990; West Albany, from 
260 to 794; Jersey City, N. J., which already had a total 
membership of 2,457, raised its membership to 3,000; the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Department at Baltimore, Md., se- 
cured 1,724 new members, while at Altoona, Pa., 953 were 
obtained. On the Pennsylvania Railroad alone nearly 
14,000 new members were secured, and from all parts of the 
country come interesting stories of the remarkable work of 
individual men. ‘To illustrate, at Secaucus, N. J., an 
Italian machinist, working in conjunction with two wait- 
resses in the Association restaurant, secured over 100 mem- 
bers. 

Among the beneficial results of Membership Week, apart 
from the total of new members secured, were: 

First—The organization of more than 10,000 workers who 
not only obtained the 48,000 new members, but while so 
doing valiantly and successfully defended the Association 
against the charges of the prejudiced, the unreasoning and 
the malicious. 

Second—The unusually large number of important oper- 
ating officials who gave to Membership Week not alone their 
sympathetic co-operation, but also their practical leadership, 
giving time, strength and interest without stint. Among a 
long list of such men might be mentioned J. H. Hustis, 
district director of the New England District of the United 
States Railroad Administration; Elisha Lee, federal man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Railroad; W. J. Fripp, general 
manager, New York Central Lines; C. W. Galloway, fed- 
eral manager, Baltimore & Ohio; Chas. H. Ewing, federal 
manager, Philadelphia & Reading; G. R. Loyall, assistant 
federal manager, Southern Railroad’ Lines; E. W. Grice, 
manager purchases, stores and safety, Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Third—There was a fine response by railroad men, for 
not only did nearly 50,000 of them join but many other 
thousands who for reasons beyond their control could not do 
so at present expressed the warmest sympathy for what the 
Association has done and is doing. Leaders of the inter- 
national and local brotherhoods stood by the organization 
royally. Many of the most effective workers during the 
week were those high in the councils of the labor organiza- 
tions. While the drive was in progress the Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers, holding its annual convention in St. Louis, 
passed a resolution of cordial endorsement of the work of 
the Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Fourth—There was the heartiest co-operation from the 
Washington Administration. No clearer evidence of this 
fact could be given than the following telegram received from 
Director General Hines on the first morning of the week: 


I have recently learned that Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association 
has set apart the week May 18 to 24 as Membership Week, when they plan 
to increase their seamiberehin from about 110,000 to 150,000 railroad men. 
I also understand that following this Membership Campaign, the Railroad 
Department of the Y. M. C, A. is planning a movement among railroad men, 
including among other admirable features, emphasis upon patriotism, thrift 
and health. I am very strongly of the opinion that the Railroad Y. M. 
C. A. is rendering a practical and helpful service which is appreciated by 
railroad men, railroad managements and the U, S. Railroad Administration. 
It affords me pleasure, therefore, to endorse the program in contemplation 
and I will await with real interest further information as to its success. 


Fifth—--It was a demonstration to the railroad world that 
the Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association was equal 
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to a great task. It is safe to say that this organization was 
never in the eye of the railroad world in its history as during 
these days. More than two score of family and technical 
railway journals gave large space to the Railroad Young 
Men’s Christian Association, its plans, methods and ideals. 


' They carried the story of Membership Week, and all it stood 


for, into the homes of literally hundreds of thousands of 
railroad men. 

Sixth—It meant a steadying of the forces, both secre- 
tarial and lay, of the organization; the railroad associations 
have now learned by experience, after having put the ques- 
tion to its constituency that they are strengthened and not 
weakened by the vicissitudes of the past year; that there are 
tens and hundreds of thousands of men who believe in this 
important work all the more when it is under fire and put 
to the test. Membership Week added to the confidence of 
those who, while unshaken, were still somewhat troubled by 
the evanescent clamor of these turbulent days. 

Seventh—Membership Week paved the way for the greater 
things to follow. It was not an end of itself, but only a 
means to an end—it was but the beginning of the larger 
developments to follow. In the near future equally well 
organized comprehensive and universal campaigns will be 
operated for the promotion of activities programs. Definite 
weeks will be set apart for the wider and more thorough 
organization of religious work, educational work, work for 
boys in railroad communities, and for new emphasis upon 
such vital features as health, happiness, Americanization and 
thrift. What the Railroad Department has demonstrated it 
can do in securing members it can also do in serving mem- 
bers. The only excuse for Membership Week was that it 
prepared the way for what is to follow. 

Eighth—These memorable days opened the way for new 
associations. To illustrate, at one point where there is no 
railroad association 600 men agreed to join provided an 
association could be organized there; while at a number of 
other points seed was sown that will mean the springing up 
of new associations to serve railroad men. 

Ninth—Membership Week also brought new possibilities 
of extension to many existing railroad associations. For 
example, Albany, N. Y., even before the week had closed, 
had decided upon improvements and alterations costing 
$15,000 so that the association might more adequately care 
for the large number of new men who had joined. Elsewhere 
throughout the country secretaries and directors are now em- 
ployed in making a study of how to adapt and enlarge present 
equipment so as to meet the new and pressing demands. 

Tenth—Membership Week brought the Railroad Depart- 
ment to the attention of many leading foreign railroad of- 
ficials who are in America at present, and who expressed the 
keenest interest in Membership Week while in progress, and 
surprise and appreciation at the remarkable results. 

This drive, resulting in securing nearly 50,000 new mem- 
bers, was conducted in the face of unusual difficulties. For 
example, first, the unsettled conditions of the railroad world 
at present; second, the fact that large numbers of men had 
been dropped from the payroll during the usual spring dis- 
missal; third, the still embarrassing though rapidly dying 
criticism of Association work overseas; fourth, the fact that 
it followed hard upon the Victory Loan and was conducted 
during the week when the Salvation Army and Methodist 
Centenary were conducting nation-wide campaigns, while 
there were also in operation numberless local campaigns of 
one sort or another. 

The executive committee in charge of Membership Week 
was composed of the following railroad men: E. W. Grice, 
Chesapeake & Ohio; G. E. Chance, Illinois Central: C. A. 
Skeele, Pennsylvania Lines West; C. A. Merrill, Boston & 
Maine; J. T. Sleeman, P. & L. E.; R. V. Carter, Louisville 
& Nashville; Tull C. Waters, Southern, and C. Manning, 
Grand Trunk. 














The Turntable 





New 110-Ft. Turntable Built for the Pennsylvania 


An Adjustable Center Permitted the Adoption of a Continuous 
Three-Point Supported Type Table 


CENTER BEARING, adjustable vertically over a range of 
A one inch by means of screw-operated wedges, is one 
of the main features in the 110-ft turntables re- 
cently designed by the Pennsylvania Railroad and which are 
now being installed at certain of its more important engine 
terminals. This vertical adjustment has permitted the 
development of plans for tables of the three-point supported 
type, the design of which includes many novel and interest- 
ing features, especially in the avoidance of the use of tables 
of the usual balanced type with their objectionable features, 
particularly in tables of such extreme length. 

These 110-ft. turntables were designed in anticipation of 
the increased requirements at engine terminals incident to 
the impending introduction into service of new Mallet engines 
of the HC1’s type, one of which is now under construction in 
the company’s Juniata shops. These locomotives have a 
wheel base of 97 ft. 334 in., an over-all length of 105 ft. 
9% in., and an estimated weight of 555,000 lb., exclusive of 
the tank, which weighs 219,000 lb., or a total weight com- 
plete of 774,000 lb. Owing to the extreme depth of the 
turntable girder required for a balanced table of such great 
length, and further because of the operating conditions which 
make it difficult to spot a locomotive of this size and weight 
with any degree of accuracy, it was deemed inadvisable to 
construct the turntable along the usual lines of the balanced 
type of table. Furthermore, the teetering action of the bal- 
anced type table has an undesirable effect on the approach 
rails and outside trucks, due to pounding, which is aug- 
mented seriously as the length increases. It was therefore 
decided that the new tables should be of the continuous 
girder three-point supported type, with the weight of the 
table and its load distributed over the center and the four 
end trucks. Exclusive of the tractors and center the table 
complete with the end trucks has a weight of 75 tons. 

Reliability of service, together with low maintenance costs, 
were the main objectives of the design while in the prelim- 
inary studies particular attention was given to the require- 
ments of traction. Time studies were made of the various 
turntable operations at existing tables and the information 
thus secured was utilized in the design of the 110-ft. turn- 
table tractors to insure that the operating cycles of the new 
table, with its greater loads, would not exceed those at the 
smaller tables and that the new tables would be able to turn 
an engine end for end in 60 sec. Special attention was given 
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to starting and stopping the table in order to avoid excessive 
whip action, with the result that the maximum acceleration 
does not exceed 0.35 ft. per sec. with a maximum circum- 
ferential speed of the table of 240 ft. per min. 

Reliability of service has been further provided for by 
the utilization of two tractors, either of which is capable of 
turning the table under emergency conditions. These two 
tractors are provided with sufficient traction to eliminate the 
use of sand for traction purposes and the consequent hard 
running of the turntable trucks due to increased rolling 
resistance. These two tractors travel on the same circle rail 
as the turntable trucks. 

Low maintenance costs are further ensured by the perma- 
nent character of construction employed through the founda- 
tion, the circle rail, the circle wall, the bridge, the deck, and 
the electrical apparatus. In the design of all parts simplicity, 
accessibility and interchangeability are the chief objectives. 
Cast iron was utilized wherever possible because of its re- 
sistance to corrosive action. For the same reason galvanized 
iron was used for hand rails. 

To eliminate the pounding out of the approach rails and 
approach rail supports at the table ends and at the approach 
rails, cast steel end ties were installed at the ends of the 
turntable bridge and cast iron coping castings were used on 
the coping wall, the cast steel end ties being lined to the exact 
center line of the turntable bridge and brought to alinement 
and level by means of stereotype lining between the end tie 
and the girder flange plate and secured to the turntable bridge 
by means of eight one-inch bolts. Diametrically opposite 
tracks to the turntable are also perfectly lined. The same 
permanent character of construction is employed in the pit, 
where the circle rail of 150-lb. section, bent cold, is held in 
place on 33 cast iron support castings firmly secured to the 
concrete. ‘The adoption of the three-point supported type 
table permitted of the use of girders only 6 ft. %4 in. deep, 
reducing materially the depth of pit required. These pits 
are drained from the center to a sump from which the dis- 
charge is by gravity or a syphon according to conditions. 


The Center 


In order that this table should function properly on its 
three points of support it is necessary that one of the sup- 
ports be adjustable so far as vertical alinement is concerned.., 
This adjustment is accomplished in the center by means of 
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screw-operated wedges, the total range of adjustment being 
one inch. As the load of the table comes down on the sole 
plate it bears on wedges, which in turn, through their wedge 
castings, bear on the equalizing hinge pin, thence on the 
thrust bearing proper. ‘This thrust bearing is of the roller 
type with a babbitt liner between the lower roller race and 
the center casting to insure uniformity of bearing pressure. 
The load from the turntable center is transmitted to the con- 
crete center pier through a %-in. linotile liner, which in- 
sures a uniform resilient bearing for the steel casting on 
the concrete. , . 

The capacity of the center bearing is 860,000 lb. and it is 
fully grease lubricated. It has been designed and built with 
a view of making it accessible for inspection or repairs. 
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of the table must necessarily oscillate back and forth over 
considerable distance, when the locomotive is moving on or 
off the table. Since stability in this direction is secured 
in these tables through three points of support, and the tabl 
does not rock on the center bearing, the collector is bolted 
securely to the center of the portal. 

The collector in itself is of interest im that it is of th: 
sectional type, made up of standard parts, and may be used 
for direct current, or one, two or three phase alternating 
current collection as required. It is weather, gas and steam 
proof. 

Structural steel poles placed on opposite sides of the 
engine house circle, support the overhead wire. One mes- 
senger wire is provided instead of the usual two and it is 
not required to support the current collector.. The only 
function of the messenger is to support the current-carrying 
wires and to prevent movement of the stationary part of the . 
collector. One end of the messenger is supported rigidly 
at one tower and the other end is fastened to a bell crank 
used to compensate tension due to temperature. ‘This. bell 
crank supports a series of weights which insure uniform 
tension on the messenger at all temperatures. 


Tractors and Tractor Control 


Two tractors are used on each table to give uniform torque 
action on the table in starting and stopping as well as to 
afford reserve power to meet emergency demands. They 
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Capacity of Center Bearing 
860.000 Pounds 


General Arrangement of the Turntable Center 


The upper half of the center proper can be removed from 
the base casting and the entire center slid out of position and 
passed up through the deck of the table; to perform this 
operation it is only necessary to jack up the table approxi- 
mately three inches. All the adjustment wedges and the 
wedge screws are thoroughly protected against corrosion and 
grit. The center is all of steel except for the housing shell 
which is of cast iron. 


Current Collector 


Overhead current collectors for the usual type of balanced 
turntables, must be suspended from the overhead wires, 
owing to the fact that any portal construction over the center 


are operated in multiple from one controller located in 2 
cab on one end of the table. 

There are three points of particular interest in connection 
with the tractors and their control. The first is that two 
motors are used, one on each tractor, of approximately 30 hp. 
each. This is considerably more power than is used on the 
ordinary type of table but since a table of this kind does re- 
quire more power for operation than one in which the loco- 
motive is balanced on the center bearing, and since the 
operation is fast and must always be dependable, one tractor 
working alone, can be used to operate the table in an 
emergency. 


The second point of interest is the controller. A type of 
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controller has been developed which is used to control one 
or both motors, and which may be used on any table of 
ihis type without regard to the kind of electric power avail- 
able. The same controller may be used for direct current, 











The Center Is Adjustable by Means of Screw Operated 
Wedges ' 


single phase, alternating current, three phase alternating 

current, and three-wire or four-wire two phase current. 
The third point of interest lies in the fact that the motors 

are equipped with solenoid brakes. The brakes are applied 
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table without any of the so-called locking devices to hold 
the table in alinement with the approach tracks. 

For direct current, 27%4-hp. motors are used and 30-hp. 
motors have been adopted as standard for alternating current. 
Power is transmitted from the motor to the driving wheels 
through two sets of gears and intermediate shaft, with a 
total gear reduction of 25 to 1. As the tractor is provided 
with plain cylindrical tires, it was necessary to include in 
the design a suitable thrust bearing to care for lateral thrust 
on the drive wheel and the tractor. This thrust bearing is 
located on the inner side of the tractor. 

In case of accident to either motor or to any part of the 
driving mechanism, electrical cutouts are provided for cut- 
ting the damaged motor out of service without affecting the 
operation of the other motor, while the solenoid brakes can 
be blocked in the “off” position. A motor may be disconnected 
mechanically by removing the split main gear or by remov- 
ing the motor itself. 

The two tractors engage the table through ball and socket 
connections located at the end of the stabilizing arms. All 
bearings of the tractors are grease lubricated. The tractor 
weighs approximately 23,000 lb. in working order, giving 
a total tractive effort of 12,000 lb. per table. 

The tractor frames, on account of the weight required, are 
made of solid cast iron with suitable ballast weights sus- 
pended from the lower surfaces. Special attention is given 
to the machining up of all mechanical parts with a view to 
insuring absolute interchangeability for repairs. All gears 
are fully enclosed against the weather. The tractor wheels 
have cast iron centers and steel tires and are provided with 
cast steel cut gears. The bearings are all of brass. 

When operating at night the table is lighted by floodlights 
on each end which illuminate the approach rail ends. The 
operator’s cab is electrically heated and is lighted with a 
small, well shaded lamp to keep down the reflection. 

The end trucks on the table are of the cast steel frame 
type with hinge connection centers. The hinge casting is 
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The Trucks and Tractor 


instantly when the controller is moved to the “off” position 
and are released automatically when power is applied. The 
brakes are adjusted so that the braking effort corresponds 
to the maximum torque of the motor. With this type of 
table the solenoid brakes make it possible to operate the 


provided with a compound angle in order to give proper 
angularity in all directions. The center line of hinge pins 
are in radial planes intersecting at the common center of 
rotation. All truck wheels are 30 in. in diameter, coned, 
with steel tired treads and cast iron centers. They are pro- 
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vided with roller bearing centers with the bearing enclosed 
in a labyrinth casing, the details of which will be clear from 
an inspection of the truck drawing. The trucks are fully 
grease lubricated. 

The truck hinge castings as well as the end steel ties on 
top of the girder are lined to the girder flanges by means of 
stereotype metal. The trucks each have a capacity of 186,000 
lb. and travel on the same circle rail as the tractors. They 
may be removed by taking out the hinge pins located in the 
hinge casting at the girder. 


Coping Wall 


In order to insure that there will be no settlement at the 
coping wall on account of pounding due to the engines, cast 
iron coping castings were employed instead of wooden sills. 
These castings are arranged one for each approach track 
and are thoroughly embedded in concrete and bolted thereto. 
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Details of the Truck Construction 


These coping castings are accurately alined to the approach 
tracks and weigh about 9,000 Ib., are 5 ft. 6 in. long, 12 in. 
deep and 30 in. high. They are made of one-inch material. 

The circle rail on which the trucks and tractors run is 106 
ft. in diameter and is supported on 33 support castings, each 
9 ft. 4 in. long, 10 in. high and 12 in. wide and made of 
7-in. material. The end cast steel ties on the bridge have 
a maximum depth of 12 in., a minimum width of 83% in. and 
a flange width of 5 in., and are made of one-inch material. 
They support both the traction rail and the guard rails and 
are lined to the bridge girders by means of 3¢-in. stereotype 
lining. 

The design of this table was developed under the direction 
of A. S. Vogt, mechanical engineer, now retired on age. 
Tables of this type have been installed at Pitcairn, South 
Philadelphia, Erie, Kane and Renovo, Pa., and at Garden- 
ville, N. Y. Others will be installed in the near future at 
Wilmington, Del., Youngwood, Pa., Pitcairn, emergency 
table, and at East Altoona. 


The number of cars of grain loaded in the Central Western 
region in May increased 30.6 per cent over the records for 
May, 1918; coal increased 40.3 per cent, and livestock 7.7 
per cent. 1: 
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Restoration of I. C. C. 
Rate Power Proposed 


HIS HAS BEEN a hard week for the Railroad Adminis. 
7 tration in Congress. After the House had reduced its 

appropriation by $450,000,000, thereby renewing in- 
terest in the prospect for a rate advance; which Mr. Hines 
Says seems necessary, but which he desires to postpone as 
long as possible, an effort was made in the Senate to pass 
Senator Cummins’ bill to restore the former jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over rate-making by 
depriving the director general of the authority to initiate 
rates without suspension by the commission, which would 
interpose an obstacle to a rate advance. The bill was taken 
up in the Senate on June 10 and was debated on the fol- 
lowing day. It was introduced by Senator Cummins at 
the last session, but failed of passage. In its report on the 
bill, the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce said: 
“It failed only because it was impossible to secure a vote 
upon it in view of the expiration of the Congress. It is 
believed that substantially all the members of Congress and 
the people of the country desire its prompt enactment into 
law.” 

The bill provides that during the period of federal con- 
trol the right to initiate or change rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations and practices, exercised by the 
carriers now under federal control prior to December 29, 
1917, shall hereafter be exercised by the President or by the 
director general of railroads, but such right as to interstate 
commerce shall be exercised under all the limitations and 
conditions which were imposed upon said right by the act 
to regulate commerce. Senator Cummins said the purpose 
is to restore to the commission its full and complete authority 
over the railway rate structure. The war is now over, he 
said, and he thought it was the desire of every person, the 
Railroad Administration included, that the jurisdiction 
which the commission formerly had should be restored. 

“T am led to make that remark,” he said, ‘‘not from any 
communication which I have had with the officers of the ad- 
ministration, but because it has become the policy of the Rail- 
road Administration to refer these matters largely to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Railroad Admin- 
istration has discovered the impossibility of dealing with 
railroad rates in a way just to the public, to the shipper 
and to the government itself. The bill does nothing more 
than put the President and the director general in the stead 
of the railway companies, so far as initiating rates is con- 
cerned, and when the rates have been initiated the commis- 
sion has the same authority over them for suspension, for 
revision and for investigation that it formerly had over 
the railway companies.” 

Senator King, expressing sympathy for the bill, asked 
whether those in charge of the railroads might not attempt 
to lay the blame for the future losses and deficits upon this 
legislation. He said that government operation will be a 
failure and will involve expense and extravagance no mat- 
ter who is in control of it, and he did not want to impose 
restrictions which would make it more difficult. 

Senator Nelson of Minnesota strenuously epposed the 
bill because he said, while it restores to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the full control of interstate rates, it 
leaves intrastate rates absolutely under the control of the 
Railroad Administration. Senator Cummins said that was 
the judgment of the committee as to what ought to be done 
during the balance of the war control period because to 
transfer to one branch of the federal government the right 
to revise or suspend rates which have been initiated or pub- 
lished by another branch of the federal government is a 
very different thing from restoring to the several states 
their power over intrastate commerce. He said the bill will 
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stand upon its necessity as a war measure and that if the 
rates which have been made by the director general are to be 
reduced in the various 48 states of the Union without anv 
possibility of co-operation and without any possibility of 
relating the rates to each other, the railroad losses at the 


end of the present year may reach $750,000,000. While 
many of the advocates of the bill have been inspired by the 
thought that it would prevent the director general from a 
further increase in rates, Senator Cummins said that was 
not his purpose. 

“T think,” he said, “that rates will have to be very much 
increased all over the country. I am sorry to say that; no 
one regrets to say it more than I do, but unless a miracle 
happens our total loss at the end of the year cannot be 
fairly estimated at less than $600,000,000 or $650,000,000. 
Somehow we must bring the expenses of the railroads and 
the revenues of the railroads into closer relation with each 
other. If we do not we are lost in hopeless bankruptcy. 
We will not only have imposed upon the United States a 
vast doubt, but we will have so impaired our transportation 
facilities that they will not answer the demands of com- 
merce. ‘There is no man who is so anxious to return these 
properties to private operation as I am, but if we were at 
this moment to pass a bill such as the telegraph bill, there 
is not a railroad, possibly save two or three, that would not 
be in the hands of a receiver within 30 days.” 

Senator Pomerene expressed himself in hearty accord with 
respect to getting the rate-making power out of the hands 
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of the director general’s office, but said that it was necessary 
that there should be some general legislation bearing on the 
subject. He had consented to the report of the bill in its 
present form because the director general had increased 
rates inequitably and had attempted to formulate a com- 
mittee or commission which was operating independently 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He pointed to some 
of the very large increases in rates in the middle west and 
said he wanted to get as much as possible of the rate- 
making powers taken away from the director general’s office 
“out of the hands of some of the incompetents’’ and restored 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Senate committee held hearings on Tuesday and 
Wednesday on the Poindexter bill for a rigid long and 
short haul clause. H. C. Barlow of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, J. C. Lincoln of the New York Merchants’ 
Association, and C. L. Chandler of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, vigorously opposed the bill, which has strong 
support in the committee. A large number of western Con- 
gressmen have also introduced similar bills. 

Chairman Esch of the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce is hoping to begin public hearings on the proposed 
general railroad legislation either next week or the follow- 
ing week, to continue perhaps for two months. The Senate 
committee is planning to tackle the problem in executive 
sessions, working on a draft of a bill and calling in various 
men to advise it from time to time, although Senator Cum- 
mins may introduce his bill as a starter. 


The Second Pan-American Commercial Conference 


Need for Railway Extensions and Investment of American 
Capital Among Points Considered 


pean industry,” said Frank M. Vanderlip, until 

recently president of the National City .Bank, to 
the thousand or more delegates in attendance at the Second 
Pan-American Commercial Conference which ended its ses- 
sions in Washington on Friday evening of last week. “This 
does not mean financial advances,” he continued. “I believe 
there should be a group of nations, including those which are 
here represented and some of the neutrals of Europe and 
possibly England, which should lend not money in the form 
of credits but materials, equipment”—and in this Mr. Van- 
derlip: included railway supplies as an important factor— 
“and food necessary to start those industries. Charity is 
not needed nor loans by one government to another. I be- 
lieve that securities can be created and floated in these several 
countries in proportion to the amount in which the loans are 
made and I believe that this expedient will avert the great 
catastrophe.” 

The conference was addressed also by Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman of the shipping board; Charles M. Schwab, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Thomas R, Mar- 
shall, vice-president of the United States; F. H. Gillett, 
speaker of the House of Representatives; by several trade 
and diplomatic representatives of the Latin American coun- 
tries as well as by other leaders of North and Latin America, 
and there were few aspects of trade and commercial relations 
that did not receive careful and detailed consideration in the 
five days of the conference from Monday to Friday. 

As briefly noted in last week’s issue, page 1385, several 
speakers pointed out the need of railway development in 
Latin America and the advisability of investment of Ameri- 
can capital with the end of bringing the building of these 
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railroads and making accessible the great mineral and other 
resources of these countries. 

The Thursday afternoon session was entirely devoted to 
the subject of engineering aids to commerce and at this ses- 
sion papers were read on railroads, roads, etc., one of the 
more important of these being an address by Percival Far- 
quhar, who has been a leader in South American railway 
development. 


Peru 


“Tf the development of its commerce is of the greatest im- 
portance to Peru, the investment of capital in productive 
undertakings is of still greater moment,” said Dr. Francisco 
Tudela y Varela, ambassador from Peru, who addressed the 
conference on Tuesday. ‘‘Few countries offer a better field 
for remunerative investments than Peru. Irrigation, the 
building of railways and good roads, as well as mining, are 
especially to be recommended. * * * 

“With regard to railways, it is enough to state that the 
whole future of Peru is bound up in the construction of 
railroads, and that all those which have been projected offer 
returns of absolute security for the capital which may be 
invested in them. Several mining zones of great richness 
would be at once available by the construction of a few 
hundred miles of railway lines. ‘To mention coal alone, 
although Peru possesses immense layers in different regions 
of the country, this article is still imported from abroad to 
complete the deficiency of home production. A railway of 
only 15 miles, branching from the one which starts from 
the splendid port of Chimbote, would solve the problem of 
coal supply sufficient for the needs of all the republic and 
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would initiate an era of domestic prosperity of almost incal- 
culable value.” 


Venezuela 


“T should like very much to apprise this conference of the 
legislative efforts Venezuela has made in the last few years 
in order to be ready for the full development of her immense 
and untold resources and to offer inducements to foreign 
capital and to industrial enterprises,” said José Santiago 
Rodriguez, of the special financial mission from Venezuela. 
“The law of railroad concessions, for instance, is conceived 
in a very generous spirit. Concessions of this kind are 
granted to Venezuelan or foreign companies and also to 
private individuals. The privilege for the exploitation of 
railroads may be extended to cover a period of 4 years, and 
during that time no concession is granted for the establish- 
ment of another line or the construction of aerial cables 
which may compete with such railroad, within a zone of 20 
km. on each side of the line. It is sufficient, however, that 
an option be reserved in the contract in order that the exten- 
sion of the road may be lengthened if the contractor should 
desire. The companies entering into such contracts are not 
subject to the payment of any special taxes; they are 
granted the full title of the national waste lands (belonging 
to the nation) for their lines, stations,. offices and depots. 
The railroad proper may be built within a line 60 metres 
wide. Railroad companies wishing to build a railway in 
Venezuela may also obtain lots of land still larger for the 
purpose of establishing colonies thereon and this may include 
grants of 100 hectares of land for each kilometer of railroad 
constructed. As these enterprises are considered of public 
utility, the law recognizes their right of expropriation of 
private land where the railroad line offices and depots are 
to be located. Besides these advantages they are granted the 
following franchises: Free introduction for the first 25 years 
of the material, machinery, tools and other apparatus neces- 
sary for the construction, exploitation and maintenance of 
the lines; the right to cut from the national forests, without 
any indemnity whatsoever, the necessary lumber for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the lines; the right to use from 
the national lands the necessary material for the same pur- 
poses; permission to build telegraphic and telephonic lines 
for the service of the company and lastly; the privilege that 
the employees and working men employed by the company 
shall not be liable for military service except in case of 
international war.” 


Mexico 


Information concerning the railways of Mexico was given 
by Juan B. Rojo, charge d’affaires, and Francisco de Hoyos, 
purchasing Agent in New York for the Mexican Govern- 
ment Railways. 
were much better than people in the United States were in- 
clined to believe. He said that earnings on the Mexican 
railways were greater than they had ever been despite the 
loss of 10,000 cars and a very severe shortage of motive 
power, although he did admit that traffic was running “with 
more or less regularity.” He also said that efforts were 
being made to come to agreement with the United States 
Railroad Administration relative to through traffic arrange- 
ments and that Mexico was trying to secure power from 
railroads in the United States. 


Bolivia’s Need for Railways 


An informative paper on the railways of Bolivia by Julio 
Lamora, financial agent of the Bolivian Government, was 
read at the Thursday morning session, and a detailed 
printed report covering somewhat the same ground was 
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presented to the delegates by Joel Manuel Gutierrez, Bolivian 
consul general at New York. Bolivia has tremendous nat- 
ural resources, to a great extent inaccessible for lack of rail- 
way connections, and Senor Zamora is now in this country 
as the representative of his government endeavoring to secure 
a loan of some $7,500,000 for new railway construction. In 
speaking of this situation, Senor Zamora said in part: 

The Bolivian people have realized that the most sensible 
thing to do in order to be in readiness for the natural de- 
velopment of its unexploited riches is to construct railroads; 
therefore, the collective effort of the republic has been di- 
rected to their construction. Bolivia not only produces silver, 
gold, tin, tungsten, antimony, bismuth, copper, etc., as is 
generally known at the present time, but she also possesses 
fertile regions suitable for agriculture, wonderful plains for 
cattle raising on the north and northeastern territory, and vast 
forests which produce all fruits and woods known to the 
world. Unfortunately exploitation on a larger scale cannot 
now be effected, due to the enormous distances separating 
these regions from the consuming towns or seaports. 

With the desire to reach by rail the most distant and 
wealthiest places of the republic, a plan was inaugurated in 
1916 and a contract entered into with the National City 
Bank and Speyer & Co. to construct a system of railroads 
by means of a construction company, capitalized with five 
and a half million pounds and secured as follows: The 
American firms contributed three million pounds in first 
mortgage debenture notes on the railroad to be constructed, 
and two and a half million pounds were subscribed by the 
Bolivian Government on income bonds issued on second 
mortgage, which are to be cancelled in the year 1932. This 
contract was duly carried out by both parties. The roads 
were constructed and the capital entirely expended. ‘These 
roads are now in full operation and their profits are increas- 
ing daily, thus confirming the expectations which originally 
induced the capitalists to undertake the work. 

The railroad system now completed and in operation com- 
prises the following lines: Oruro-La Paz, Oruro-Cocha- 
bamba, Potosi-Rio Mulato'to join the main trunk line of 
the Antofagasta-Oruro, and the line from Uyuni, another 
station of the main system, towards the Argentine Republic, 
joining the Central Norte Argentino, which has the same 
standard 3 ft. gage as the Bolivian railroads, and which 
is also the gage of the Arica-La Paz Railway. 

The completed system will link the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by a railway starting in Buenos Aires, and terminat- 
ing in the Pacific port of Arica. 

The above shows the great international importance of 
this work in the completion of which the Bolivian Govern- 
ment is so keenly interested and for which it is seeking a 
million and a half pounds loan which will be explained 
further on. 

The capital obtained through the Speyer contract was 
only enough to carry out the work of those lines as above 
stated and it is the aim of the Bolivian Government to 
continue the extension of the railroad system securing fresh 
capital and new contractors. Those lines to be constructed, 
or in the course of construction, are: 

(a) Atocha-Tupiza Railroad, with an estimated cost of 
one million pounds sterling, to join to the Argentine System. 
I have stated before the international significance of this 
road and I shall only add that it goes through a region of 
unexhausted wealth where the “Quechisla” ‘and “Oploca” 
mines are located. 

(b) Potosi-Sucre Railroad, now under construction by 
the government. It is estimated that one million pounds 
will be necessary for its completion. This line has indus- 
trial significance as it is the first to be extended into the 
productive eastern agricultural and petroleum districts. 

(c) Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Railroad; surveys on this 
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line are actually being made, and it is also very important, 
es it will connect the Speyer System with the wealthiest dis- 
trict of Bolivia, a zone which produces rice, sugar, woods 
and similar tropical products, and also cattle. The actual 
production of which is now very limited, due to lack of 
cheap transportation facilities. 

(d) Railway from La Paz to a navigable point on the 
Beni River. This itself means a very important route run- 
ning through vast and wealthy agricultural regions to the 
heart of rubber plantations. It is now under construction 
by the government with American capital. To start this 
work Bolivia secured a loan of five hundred thousand 
pounds, through the banking house of Chandler & Co., and 
this sum will only suffice to reach the Yungas zone. Its 
principal production consists of cocoa, coffee, tobacco, fruits 
and woods. We now require the necessary capital to ex- 
tend this line to the Beni. 

Here, to interest American capital on the loan required 
by the Bolivian Government, I want to point out the fol- 
lowing: 

The Speyer System, which runs through the heart of 
Bolivia, has been constructed with American capital, and 
will be the exclusive property of Americans the moment they 
return to the Bolivian Republic the two and a half million 
of pounds which represents the share of the Bolivian govern- 
ment on second mortgage bonds. 

All the benefits of these railroads, and the increased value 
that they will attain through the development of the country, 
will also benefit the owners. There is no doubt that these 
four lines will ultimately be joined to the South American 
system of railroads, and that they will bring into closer con- 
tact regions now far distant. These facts will be of such 
interest to American capitalists that the necessary funds 
that Bolivia needs for the extension of these lines will as- 
suredly be forthcoming. 


Railways in the Americas 
By PERcIvVAL FARQUHAR 


In the Americas railways have preceded wagon roads and 
have been the means of transportation and development of 
the interior in a sense not true with the eastern hemisphere. 

There is a general similarity of conditions between South 
America and the United States as distinguished from Eu- 
rope outside of Russia, in that transportation averages large 
distances to the seaports owing to the great bulk of the coun- 
tries, compelling attention to grades, train loads, etc., not 
necessary in western Europe where no portion of any coun- 
try is distant more than a few hundred miles from a seaport 
on the Atlantic or on the North, the Baltic, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Adriatic and the Black Seas, penetrating the 
continent in so many places. 

In the United States railways have been constructed by 
private initiative and capital with the one exception prac- 
tically of the mountain and desert link of the first trans- 
continental line, and their location and construction were 
carried out with a view to operating results, as the only 
expectation of remuneration was from the net earnings to be 
obtained through the transportation of freight and passengers. 
Trunk lines with low grades, capable of carrying heavy train 
loads, have enabled transportation in the United States to 
be carried at the lowest rates of any part of the world. The 
well distributed, cheaply mined coal of good quality has 
contributed to this also. As a result railways in United 
States paralleling river and canal navigation have largely 
superseded the latter in the economical handling of. freight. 

One great problem that railways in new countries have to 
meet is the opening of sparsely settled, undeveloped territory 
in order to permit of its settlement and development. Here, 
unless railways come first, the development may be long de- 
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layed, and this has led many South American countries to 
foment the construction of railways by a guarantee of in- 
terest on the capital necessary to construct them. Where 
this has taken the form of a guarantee per kilometer or mile 
of railway construction, it has led to the location of the 
railway with a view to cheap construction for such unit of 
length and a constant use in both directions of the maximum 
of grade allowed in the concession; with the result usually 
that such railways cannot transport the produce of the coun- 
try from more than a hundred miles in the interior, and- 
can never be made into an efficient apparatus of transporta- 
tion no matter how much money may be spent on them. 
This character of construction should be limited to branches 
of well located trunk lines and in cases where they them- 
selves could not become trunk lines or have a heavy traffic. 
In many cases the temptation of the meter gage railway 
has been yielded to owing largely to the sharper curves of 
which it admits and some small economies of construction. 
But the penalty paid in the operation of the narrow gage 
railway increases with its length and the lessened stability 
of the trains requires much better upkeep of the track than 
is the case with the standard gage, and for obvious reasons, 
when once fastened on a country, the narrow gage is difficult 
to be gotten rid of. In a country like Argentine, where in 
general there are no cuts, no fills and no bridges, the narrow 
gage adopted by some foreign railway interests and by the 
Argentine Government lines has the less defense. The bulk, 
of the railways of Argentine are 10 inches wider than 
the standard gage and yet the cars and locomotives are no 
wider than American standard gage cars, which deprives 
these railways of the great advantage of the heavier train 
loads which the wider gage should give them. 

The largest of the European countries and one which at 
present would hardly be considered a guide for anything in 
the economical sense, Russia, has successfully used a 
formula for railway construction which not only is theoreti- 
cally sound, but has worked unusually well in practice. 
Under this the so-called private railways were constituted 
with somewhat less than one-half of the railway mileage in 
European Russia and gave an efficient transportation sys- 
tem with the next lowest rates in the world to those of the 
United States. The principle was that of enabling capital 
to be raised at the lowest rate of interest possible by loan 
of government credit, at the same time securing efficiency in 
the expenditure of this capital in the construction of the 
railways and in their operation afterwards through private 
management with a sufficient financial stake in the results. 
The state furnished 19/20 of the capital in the form of 
guaranteed bonds and private capital 1/20 in the form of 
stock. The net earnings went somewhat as follows: 2 per 
cent on the guaranteed 414 per cent bonds, then, say, 2 per 
cent on the stock, then 1 per cent on the bonds, and then 
2 per cent on the stock, then the balance 1% per cent on 
the bonds, completing the 414 per cent interest guaranteed, 
and then 2 per cent on the stock, completing 8 per cent 
dividends, after which the surplus net earnings were divided 
in some cases four-fifths to the state and one-fifth to the stock, 
or in some cases 9/10 to the state and 1/10 to the stock, 
that is, in a proportion either four-fold or two-fold greater 
to the stock than the proportion of money represented by it. 

The directors were elected by the stockholders of the com- 
pany and the railway was operated with a keen sense of 
the advantage of valorizing the property in the interest of 
the stockholders. As a matter of fact, before the war the 
stocks of these private railways earned so well even at the 
lowest rates of transportation of any railways in Europe, 
that they sold from 200 per cent to 500 per cent on their 
invested capital and no one grudged their returns and the 
state fared well on its proportion. 

The feature of this plan is to make it at all times the 
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interest of the private capital and its managers to locate 
and construct the railway with a view to its operation and 
to manage its operation efficiently, and this is one of the 
reasons the government gives the stock some of its results 
before it gets its full returns on the bond capital. 

This formula, with some variations, might well suit the 
conditions of the railway development in the Americas, espe- 
cially South America. In fuel South America has been 
handicapped compared with the United States and with 
Europe. The further increase of miners’ wages and reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor in Wales, hitherto South America’s 
chief source of supply, emphasize her need to develop local 
fuel, possibly powdered Brazilian and Chilean coal which 
gives good efficiency, and there are great areas of oil in the 
Andean slopes both east and west. Oil is the widest dis- 
tributed of fuels and is found in quantity where formerly 
geologists considered it impossible to exist, and is not un- 
likely to be found in other areas of South America where it 
is net now known. Cheap fuel is a key to the problem of 
cheap transportation in South America, and cheap fuel is 
not likely to be obtained from another hemisphere. 

New railway construction in the Americas now confronts 
special difficulties in the high cost of rails, rolling stock, 
material, supplies and labor for some construction and also 
fuel for operation, likely to continue indefinitely; and the 
indisposition on the part of the public authorities and public 
sentiment in all countries to allow railways to make much 
profit even in the rare cases where their rates and con- 
cessions would permit them to do so, to say nothing of the 
present unusual demands from so many sources converging 
on the money markets of the world. It is not easy to 
foresee just how the requirements for railway development 
of the Americas in the near future are to be met. 

This is a grave enough problem in the United States 
concerning the danger of not meeting demands upon trans- 
portation of which we have had repeated warning from one 


of our greatest railway authorities, James J. Hill, but it is 
even more serious for our South American neighbors whose 
total railway mileage is 45,000 compared with 270,000 in 


the United States, half the area of South America. This 
disproportion is even greater than it seems, as half the 
area of the United States is arid, semi-arid or roughly 
mountainous, which is several times the proportion of South 
America, which must be subtracted from possible area of 
development. 

In addition to the new construction, there is a vast amount 
of deferred betterments on the existing railways in the 
Americas, rolling stock, sidings, new rails, additional ter- 
minal facilities, etc. The legislation of the Congress of the 
United States in connection with turning back the railways 
here will determine to what extent these betterments here 
can be financed and carried out. 

The railways in Latin America have been financed prac- 
tically entirely with European, especially with British, capital, 
and the railway companies concerned have been organized 
as a rule in the countries furnishing this capital. It can- 
not now be determined to what extent Great Britain and 
other European countries will be able to finance the re- 
quirements of their railway companies in this hemisphere, 
but it would seem that the demands on them for capital at 
home and from their colonies might not leave available 
sufficient funds for their railways in Latin America, so 
that they may wish the United States to join in this financing 
which will run into large figures. This, at the same time, 
would aid materially in the interest of the stability of the 
investment. 

In such case some formula must be worked out which 
would enable the United States to join. As the world’s 
peace depends largely upon the ability of the present princi- 
pal allies to continue to work closely together, industrial 
co-operation in investment in foreign fields would be helpful. 
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Short Line Convention 


DEMAND THAT CONGRESS give immediate and intensiv: 

A consideration to the general railroad problem with 

the object of stabilizing the transportation system 

and allowing an adequate basis of rates, was voiced in resolu- 

tions adopted at the convention called by the American Shori 
Line Railroad Association held in Washington last week. 

Most of the time during the first two days of the meeting 
was devoted to speeches, which were reported in-last week’s 
issue. At the concluding session on Thursday afternoon 
there was a general discussion of resolutions presented by a 
committee on resolutions, together with others presented by 
individual members. 

The meeting expressed great confidence in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and it was recommended that the 
commission should be given the power to establish divisions 
of rates as well as the general level of rates on an adequate 
basis. The resolutions also favored the consolidation of 
railroads with adequate protection to the short lines, increas- 
ing the power of the commission over intrastate rates and 
the continuation of rates established by the director general 
until changed by the commission. It was also recommended 
that the benefits given to the lines that have signed the co- 
operative contract shall be applied to other short lines. 

It was proposed that the President appoint a committee 
to devote itself to securing proper legislation for the short 
lines and a special assessment to meet the increased expenses 
of the association was voted. The proposal was made that 
one or more members of experience in the management of 
short line railroads should be appointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that in any appropriation which 
Congress might make for taking care of the railroads while 
under federal control at least $50,000,000 should be set 
apart to pay the operating deficit of the short lines since 
March 21, 1918, and to reimburse them for losses occa- 
sioned through federal control of the railroad system. It 
was the sense of the convention that Congress should im- 
mediately restore the rate-making powers of the commission 
with instructions to establish such rates as will meet all the 
obligations of the government under the federal control act. 

The officers of the association were re-elected as follows: 
President, Bird M. Robinson, Washington, D. C.; assistants 
to the president, Ben B. Cain, W. M. Blount and L. S. Cass; 
secretary and treasurer, T. F. Whittelsey, Washington, D. C. 

Senator A. B. Cummins, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, and Senator E. D. Smith, chair- 
man of the committee during the recent session, also ad- 
dressed the meeting on June 5. Senator Cummins expressed 
sympathy for the condition of tke short lines, saying they 
had been the victims of “the most grievous injustice ever 
practiced by a civilized government upon its people,” and “a 
monument to the stupidity of those who controlled the Rail- 
road Administration,” but that Congress would do all in its 
power to remedy their condition. He also outlined his plan 
for dealing with the railroad situation generally, providing 
for a government guaranty of a specified percentage above 
which railroads might be allowed to earn with good manage- 
ment and efficiency, and a consolidation of the railroads into 
18 or 20 systems. He dwelt especially on the idea that rail- 
roads cannot compete successfully at the same rates without 
increasing the rates for the weaker lines to a point which 
would create universal revolt against the profits of the 
stronger lines, and declared that consolidations and a gov- 
ernment guaranty presented the only feasible solution. He 
spoke of the government’s operation of the railways as 4 
lamentable failure, and while admitting that the “experi- 
ment” had not been conducted under the most favorabl 
circumstances, he asserted a firm conviction that government 
operation of any business would inevitably be less economica] 
than private management. : 
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Combining Statistics of Fuel Per- — 
formance and Locomotive Loading 


locomotive fuel are the largest items of expenditure on 

railroads. The fuel bureau of the Southern Pacific 
had adopted an unusual method of bringing to the attention 
of the officers and employees the fluctuation in the average 
tons or cars per locomotive mile, the average fuel consump- 
tion and also the inter-relation of these two important fac- 
tors which so largely affect the cost of fuel and wages. The 
performance from month to month is shown on charts of the 


HE WAGES of train and engine crews and the cost of 
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form reproduced below. These permit of ready comparisons 
between different months for the same district or between 
different divisions or districts for a corresponding period. It 
will be noticed that an increase in the trainload is accom- 
panied in almost every instance by a decrease in the con- 
sumption of fuel per thousand ton miles. Below the chart 
for the Tucson division are comparative statistics for the last 
month for which results are shown and for the corresponding 
month of the previous year. The reduction in the fuel con- 
sumption during the month of February effected a saving of 
$60,767 on this division alone. 

The second set of charts shows the performance secured on 
the Southern Pacific lines south of Ashland, Oregon. In this 
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district the fuel saving for February, 1919, compared with 
the same month of the previous year amounted to 3,325,824 
gal. of fuel oil in freight service and 1,100,630 gal. in pas- 
senger service, making a total for the month of 4,426,454 
gal. of fuel oil valued at $161,190. 


Railway Electrification in Brazil 


is going to do a large and successful business in Brazil 

is beyond all doubt in the mind of Dr. Francisco de 
Monlevade, of the Paulista Railway of Brazil, who is now 
in this country investigating the possibility of electrifying 
75 miles of the main line of the important railroad system 
of which he is the general superintendent. 

Brazil, said Dr. de Monlevade to a Railway Age repre- 
sentative, imported even before the war a large portion of 
its railway supplies from the United States. Its imports 
of locomotives from the United States were more than from 
all other countries combined in 1912 and 1913, for example, 
while in 1912 total imports of railway supplies from the 
United States were exceeded by those from only one coun- 
try—Belgium—while Germany supplied only one-half as 
much as the railway supply imports from this country. 

Dr. de Monlevade in pointing out the splendid oppor- 
tunity for American railway supply manufacturers instanced 
the fact that the United States was now better fitted than 
ever to do a big business in Brazil and in the markets of the 
world, while at the same time, the other countries which 
formerly supplied large quantities of railway supplies were 
short of materials; in some cases their industry was par- 
alyzed and at any rate they would have to work to fill the 
demands in their own countries before they could regain 
their former position in the world in general. 

Dr. de Monlevade has been in this country for a number 
of weeks. It is by no means his first visit here. He is, in 
fact, a well traveled man and counts many friends whom 
he has visited in this country and abroad. His present trip, 
as noted above, is to investigate the possibilities of electri- 
fying some 75 miles of the main line of the Paulista Rail- 
way, the richest and one of the most important railroads in 
Brazil. 

The Paulista Railway, Dr. de Monlevade explained, 
serves the important coffee growing district of Sao Paulo 
and handles 75 per cent of the total production of that com- 
modity from the district in question. It was built some 50 
years ago and was in reality an extension of the far-famed 
Sao Paulo Railway with which it connects at Jundiahy and 
over which its trains reach the sea coast at Santos. The line 
was built by Brazilian capital, and is still in Brazilian con- 
trol, although some 30 per cent of its capital stock is owned 
by the Brazil Railway in‘erests. It, today, is a system of 
1,850 miles, capitalized a $25,000,000 with a funded debt 
of only $5,000,000, but so well has it earned money for its 
owners that it is valued at nearer $100,000,000. It has 
gross earnings of $8,000,000 yearly, an operating ratio of 
only 47 per cent and has paid its stockholders from 10 to 
12 per cent annually for the past 20 years. After hearing 
these facts, one is not surprised to hear also that the railway 
is in the same physical condition as the better railroads in our 
own country or that its track is stone ballasted, that the line 
has all modern stations and that it operates a high grade 
Pullman and restaurant car service, etc. 

Dr. de Monlevade took particular pleasure in pointing 
out in the interview with the Railway Age representative that 
the larger part of the locomotives on the line are of American 
build and that the shops are equipped with American ma- 
chine tools. The road builds most of its freight and pas- 
senger sars in its own shops; although it has to import 
iron-work and accessories from other countries. 


Ts THE AMERICAN railway supply manufacturer 
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It has been noted that the line carries 75 per cent of the 
coffee produced in Sao Paulo, the total production being 
11,000,000 bags of 60 kilos (about 130 lb.) each, annually. 
Ten years ago this made up about three-quarters of the 
total revenue of the Paulista Railway, but so great has the 
general development of the territory served by the road been 
that today coffee makes up only about 38 per cent of the 
total revenue. 

The importance of the electrification of a road of this kind 
can therefore readily be seen, for as Dr. de Monlevade 
pointed out, the Paulista Railway is a leader in railroad 
development in Brazil and in addition to extensions of 
electrification on its own line, there is little doubt that other 
lines may also adopt electrification. 

The reasons for electrification in Brazil, said Dr. de 
Monlevade, are explained principally by the country’s severe 
shortage of coal combined with great possibilities of hydro- 
electric development. Coal, before the war, cost about $12 
a ton delivered at Santos and Jundiahy, but to day it costs 
nearer $30 and during the latter part of the war could 
hardly be obtained at any price. The Paulista Railway, in 
fact, was so hard pressed, that it had to burn wood on its 
locomotives and used no less than 30,000,000 cubic feet of 
wood last year. And yet with wood as fuel the road for 
months handled 400-ton passenger trains with Pacific type 
locomotives at 40 miles an hour over two per cent grades, 
and its wood-burning Consolidations pulled over these grades 
trains weighing 700 tons. 

Dr. de Monlevade has made a very careful investigation 
of this fuel situation and found himself confronted with 
the necessity of securing wood from sources further and 
further in the interior and the probability that on the return 
to normal conditions coal would at best approximate $20 
a ton. This is the reason he is going to electrify his line 
in part now and to a much greater extent later. The first 
section to be electrified will be the main line from Jundiahy 
inland to Cordeiro. He has three available supplies of 
electrical power in the power companies in Sao Paulo, and 
in fact there are developments already aggregating 200,000 
hp. in the state by that name. In addition to the possi- 
bility of securing power thus, the Paulista Railway has itself 
secured water rights near its line aggregating some 35,000 
hp. Dr. de Monlevade in speaking of these matters em- 
phasized that the Paulista Railway will itself be well able 
to finance this electrification project and extensions in the 
future if the plans work out as hoped, and that it will not 
be necessary to secure loans or credit outside to help pay 
for them. 

Dr. de Monlevade spoke of the promise of Brazil as a 
nation. ‘The development of Brazil, he said, has hardly 
begun. There are tremendous and immensely rich areas 
in northern Brazil that at present are almost inaccessible, 
but which in the course of time will be opened and made 
available. The present development is in the southern part 
of the country. No less than two-thirds the population of 
Brazil, he said, is in the south, namely in the states of 
Minas Geraes, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Parana and Rio 
Grande do Sul. Nearly all the railway development amount- 
ing to some 20,000 miles is in the south and centers in the 
main around the cities of Rio de Janeiro and Santos. It 
will be many years, possibly decades, before the develop- 
ment of the great northern areas takes place, he said, but 
the potentialities of development in the Amazon valley are 
limitless. 


“No accident week,” in the Central Western region will 
be from June 22 to June 28, inclusive. Arrangements have 
been made for issuing special bulletins and holding rallies 
and moving picture exhibits, and safety committee men will 
plan to appeal personally to each one of the 305,000 em- 
ployees in the region. 
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The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association 


Railway Accounting Officers Association 


Annual Meeting of Unusual Interest Because of Inter-Related 
Problems of Federal and Corporation Accounting 


HE THIRTY-FIRST annual meeting of the Association of 
T Railway Accounting Officers was held at the Hotel 

Commodore, New York, June 11 and 12. There 
was the largest attendance of any convention ever held. 

By unanimous consent the regular order of business was 
set aside on Wednesday morning and the association listened 
to an informal address by Charles A. Prouty, director of 
the division of accounting of the United States Railroad 
Administration. 

Mr. Prouty briefly reviewed his own connection with 
railroads as a lawyer, as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, dealing with traffic men, as director of 
the division of valuation dealing with engineering officers, 
and now as director of the division of accounting dealing 
with accounting officers. 

He said that he had frequently heard lately the opinion 
expressed that government management of railroads was a 
dead issue; that the experiment which had been tried had 
proved a failure. He cited the instance of a congressman 
who said that he had been in favor of government owner- 
ship of railroads all his life but he was now utterly opposed 
to it. Mr. Prouty explained this change of front as due to 
the fact that the congressman’s train had been two hours 
late. He cited the instance of another man who had dis- 
cussed the question of government ownership for many 
years, and who now freely expressed the opinion that the 
subject would not be open to discussion for the next 25 
years. With all of these, former Commissioner Prouty dis- 
agreed entirely. He said that he believed that the experi- 
ment of government operation had been tried out under 
circumstances which precluded its being a conclusive experi- 
ment; he believed that the economies to be gained by a 
central organization had not been given any chance under 
war conditions to show themselves in their true values. 

Mr. Prouty expressed the opinion that it was only a 
question of time, and not a very long time, either, when 
the people would demand a real try-out of government 
operation of railroads. 
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Mr. Prouty concluded his remarks with a sincere expres- 
sion of thanks to the accounting officers with whom he had 
had been associated for the last two years. 

Mr. Prouty’s address was followed by the committees’ 
reports. 

The Executive Committee 


The committee has held two meetings since last annual 
meeting of the association. C. B. Seger, formerly president 
and controller of the Union Pacific, resigned January 31, 
1919, after 37 years’ continuous railroad service, to become 
president of the United States .Rubber Company. The 
executive committee unanimously recommended that honorary 
membership be extended to Mr. Seger. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The committee authorized the president to write a letter 
to Professor Henry C. Adams, expressing appreciation on 
behalf of the association for the recognition which he has 
given to the association in his book, ““American Railway Ac- 
counting,” which carries this dedication: 


To the members of the American Association of Railway 
Accounting Officers in remembrance of their efficient co-op- 
eration in working out a system of accounts for American 
Railways is this commentary respectfully dedicated. 


ACCOUNTING CIRCULARS AND GENERAL ORDERS RELATING 
To ACCOUNTING 


On December 12, 1918, President Berger wrote the Secre- 
tary as follows: 


Sometime ago we discussed the question of preparing a 
synopsis, through the various committees, of rulings relat- 
ing to accounting matters that are covered by the various 
general orders and P. S. & A. circulars, issued by the United 
States Railroad Administration, the idea being to incorpor- 
ate this matter as information in our next year’s agenda and 
annual report. 

After considering the matter further, it would seem to me 












































to be a better plan to reproduce such general orders and cir- 
culars in their entirety, grouping each order or circular with 
the amendments that may have been issued to it. 

It occurs to me this information will serve two useful pur- 
poses: 

(a)As a great convenience to all members of the associa- 
tion as a book of ready reference. 

(b) It will perpetuate as a part of our association file and 
record all actions affecting accounting methods taken, by the 
United States Railroad Administration during the period of 
Federal control. 


The committee directed that such circulars and general 
orders as relate to accounting be incorporated in the agenda 
and report, but separated in an appropriate manner from 
the text of committee reports. 


MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


During the current year the committee has admitted into 
the association 97 new members. As of April 21, 1919, the 
association has 780 active members, representing 310,712 
miles of railroad, also certain express companies and water 
carriers—an increase (as compared with April 21, 1918) of 
62 active members. ‘The association is now carrying the 
names of 65 persons on its honorary rolls. 

The report was signed by R. E. Berger, president. 


General Accounts 
The committee held one meeting during the year. 


ANNUAL REporT To I. C. C. 


It is the opinion of the committee that it will be impractic- 
able during the period of federal control to make one report 
on behalf of a road under federal control, covering both cor- 
porate and federal matters. The committee believes that two 
separate and distinct reports should be made if it is decided 
that the operating results of the Railroad Administration 
are to be reported to the commission. 


EXPENSE OF CORPORATE ORGANIZATION, AND LAP-OVERS 


The committee recommended that salaries and expenses 
of corporate general officers, their clerks and attendants shall 
be charged to the appropriate primary accounts under the 
commission’s classification of operating expenses. 

Lap-Over items of revenues clearly applicable to the period 
prior to January 1, 1918, shall be credited to income account 
No. 519, “Miscellaneous income,” and charged to general 
balance sheet account No. 722, “Other deferred assets.” 

Lap-Over items of expense clearly applicable to the period 
prior to January 1, 1918, shall be charged to income account 
No. 551, “Miscellaneous income charges,” and credited to 
general balance sheet account No. 770, “Other deferred 
liabilities.” 

Alexander Wylie, chief examiner of accounts, approved— 
on behalf of the Bureau of Carriers’ Accounts Interstate 
Commerce Commission—the foregoing. 


Scrap Ratt Sotp In Excess oF ORIGINAL Cost. 
The committee adopted the following resolution, but sug- 
gested that the whole matter, together with this resolution, 
should be taken up by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
representatives with the railroad administration: 


Whereas, The principles which should govern the credits 
for scrap rail released are no different than those which 
should govern the credits for other scrap dervied from re- 
newals and replacements. To attempt to ascertain or es- 
timate carefully the original cost of scrap removed in each 
instance would involve a large amount of labor at a time 
when the demand for conserving man-power is at the maxi- 
mum and tests our patriotism, and 

Whereas, The increases in the prices of scrap are, in a large 
degree, consistent with the increases in the prices of corres- 
ponding new material, and 

Whereas, the apparent abnormal conditions with regard to 
scrap rail are due to the fact that because many carriers had 
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wisely contracted ahead for new rail requirements, the pric« 
of scrap have temporarily advanced ahead of the advance i: 
the prices of new rail purchased, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That no change should be made at this time i 
the existing methods of accounting for the scrap rail derive 
from renewals or replacements. 


Car Repair BILis 
Under date of December 14, 1917, J. Kruttschnitt, chair- 


man of the executive committee of the Southern Pacific. 


wrote A. D. McDonald, second vice president, as follows: 


Referring to reports of the M. C. B. Association committee 
which is investigating bills for car repairs, might corrective 
measures not to be developed by joint action of the M. C. B. 
Association and the association of accounting officers? The 
M. C. B. rules covering repairs chargeable to owners are ex- 
tremely complicated and overtax the intelligence of the man 
actually doing the work. His records are usually grimy and 
hard to decipher, and a good deal of guess work must be done 
by those making repair bills when in doubt as to the original 
crude records. Bills are frequently of such small amount 
that the cost of preparation and mailing exceeds the amount 
involved. The work would be greatly simplified, would be 
more accurate and subject to a better check, if M. C. B. rules 
could be changed so that car users should assume liability 
for small repair items, say those under $2. This would greatly 


reduce the number of bills and expenses of accounting, and 
seems worthy of trial. These small items would probably be 
equalized on one line by the assumption of corresponding 


items on those of its connections. 


On December 18, 1917, Mr. McDonald replied to Mr. 
Kruttschnitt as follows: 


I am of the opinion that the plan which you suggest would 
simplify matters. It occurs to me that it would be advisable 
to agree upon certain classes of small repair items, the han- 
dling line to assume all such expenses. With a flat minimum 
of $2 applied to all classes of repairs, it apparently would be 
necessary to make a record of the cost in each case in order 
to determine whether the amount exceeded the prescribed 
minimium. 


I'am forwarding your letter to the president of the associa- 


tion and copy to Mr. Plant, and will advise you of the action 
taken. 


The committee recommends that this matter be left with 
it for further consideration and report. 


CoMPILATION OF NEt-Ton MILES 
The committee expressed itself as being in favor of the 
compilation of net ton-miles from wheel reports. 
The report was signed by A. H. Plant, chairman. 


Freight Accounts 
The committee held three meetings during the year. 


OVERCHARGE AND AGENCY RELIEF CLAIM RULES 

Inasmuch as overcharge and agency relief claims are 
generally handled by accounting officers, your committee 
believes that the Railway Accounting Officers Association 
should adopt methods and rules for the handling of such 
claims. Therefore, in accordance with article XI of the 
constitution, notice is hereby given of proposed amendments 
to the constitution for action at the 1920 meeting of the 
association. The intent and purpose of the proposed amend- 
ments being: 

To make rules in connection with overcharge and agency 
relief claims mandatory and binding. 

To confine the voting power in connection with such 
rules to the chief accounting officers, or the members of the 
association directly in charge of overcharge claims and 
agency relief claims. 

Te provide for the imposition of penalties upon members 
who fail to adjust claims in accordance with such rules 
and requirements. 

It is intended that these provisions shall not in any way 
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interfere with the present procedure, rules and voting power 
of the Railway Accounting Officers Association relating to 
other accounting matters. 

As a means of putting into effect, voluntarily, the over- 
charge and agency relief claim rules, pending action on the 
constitutional amendments at the 1920 annual meeting, your 
committee recommends that the association now adopt the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, that the president shall forthwith appoint two 
special committees, each to be composed of three members. 
One such committee shall be known as the special arbitration 
committee; the other such committee shall be known as the 
special appeal committee. The personnel of each such com- 
mittee shall be of one member from the eastern territory, 
one member from the western territory, and one member 
from the southern territory. 

The secretary of the association shall forthwith ascertain 
by circular from each road represented in the association 
whether it will or will not voluntarily follow the rules recom- 
mended by the Committee on Freight Accounts for disposi- 
tion of Overcharge and agency relief claims for the period up 
to the 1920 meeting of the association. 


CORRECTION MINIMUM 


The committee has given the matter further consideration, 
and is of the opinion that the $1.00 minimum should be 
substituted for the 25-cent minimum where the latter ap- 
pears in the recommendations of the association, but that 
paragraph 19 of the 1917 synopsis, page 12, should be 
amended commencing with the word “provided,” sixth line, 
so that it will read as follows: 

Provided, however that corrections in the freight, advances, 
prepaid or proportions which collectively amount to a net 
sum of less than $1 shall not be included in statements of 
differences or correction accounts, except that if such differ- 
ences affect the settlement with at least one of the interested 
carriers, including the settling carrier, to the extent of $1 or 
more, adjustment shall be made with all carriers interested. 


WAYBILLS FOR ASTRAY FREIGHT 


The committee has given the matter further consideration, 
and is of the opinion that the proposed plan, while embody- 
ing features that are theoretically desirable, is more elaborate 
than will be found practicable for general use, for the reason 
that the present R. A. O. A. plan, if observed by all carriers, 
will substantially accomplish all necessary results. It is 
recommended that in the event the revenue waybill reference 
is not shown and the settling carrier has at the time initiated 
a tracing file, reference to that file should be shown on the 
interline abstract. 


WAYBILLS FOR FREIGHT CHECKED SHORT 


The committee is of the opinion that when waybills cover- 
ing less than carload shipments become separated from the 
freight, they shall be promptly mailed to billed destination 
by the agent at the junction, transfer, or other station where 
shortage is discovered, after noting thereon by whom and to 
whom mailed. In the event that waybills apparently cover 
an entire carload, the agent discovering the shortage may 
hold the waybills not to exceed 48 hours, in an effort to 
locate the car. 


TRACING UNREPORTED WAYBILLS 


By reason of the frequent diversion of traffic, freight 
reaches destination, in many instances, via other roads than 
those to which waybilled, and also, by reason of the in- 
efficiency of station forces, improper information is fre- 
quently shown on the forwarded reports. 

The committee is of the opinion that no tracing for way- 
bills should be made until the abstracts of the current and 
succeeding month of all other carriers, who might have re- 
ceived such freight, have been checked. and that two copies 
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of the waybill should accompany the first tracer, and such 
waybills to be accounted for in accordance with paragraphs 
41 and 42, 1917 Synopsis. 


APPLICATION OF $1.00 CorRECTION MINIMUM 


The committee is of the opinion that all waybills voided, 
regardless of the minimum, should be reported. If the way- 
bill has been reported at original figures and subsequently 
voided, correction minimum should govern. 


SIZE OF STAMPS TO BE PLACED ON WAYBILLS 


Your committee recommends that paragraph 168 of the 
1917 synopsis be revised to read: 


All stamps placed on the face of waybills shall not ex- 
ceed 1x14 inches; round stamps not to exceed 1% inches 
in diameter. 


UNIFORM APPLICATION OF GENERAL ORDER No. 30. 


General Order No. 30 provides that: 


Effective July 1, 1918, the following regulations shall gov- 
ern the settlement of all inter-road bills, statements and 
accounts rendered by one carrier under Federal control 
against or for account of another carrier under such control. 

(1) Settlements by vouchers and the drawing of drafts in 
settlement of individual inter-road bills, statements and ac- 
counts rendered by one carrier under Federal control against 
another carrier under such control, except as provided for in 
paragraph (2) hereof, shall be discontinued. 

(2) The regulations herein prescribed shall not include: 

(a) Settlement of accounts between a carrier under Fed- 
eral control and a carrier not under such control. 

(b) Settlement of accounts between carriers under Federal 
control for transactions which do not properly belong on the 
Federal books of either carrier interested. 


The director, Division of Accounting, has ruled that “It 
is entirely proper to settle all items through the medium of 
the inter-road settlement, provided by General Order No. 30, 
regardless of whether they accrued prior or subsequent to 
January 1, 1918.” 

It is the opinion of the committee that, in order to insure 
uniformity in practice, all items subject to junction settle- 
ment, should be covered by a monthly certificate of settlement, 
R. A. O. A. Standard Form No. 119, in full for the amount 
due each railroad, prepared in triplicate. The creditor car- 
rier :shall state the account and issue the certificates, two 
for the use of the creditor carrier and one for the use of 
the debtor carrier, such certificates to be signed by each 
agent involved, and preparatory thereto, bills for the various 
classes of service, subject to junction settlement, must be 
exchanged currently for approval as has been the practice 
heretofore. The agent of the creditor carrier shall send the 
certificates in duplicate to his auditor; one to be retained 
for record and the other to be stamped, indicating the month 
included in settlement, and forwarded to the auditor of the 
debtor carrier. 

The committee is of the further opinion that the classifica- 
tion of accounts, as provided for in P. S. & A. Circular No. 
67, statement of settlement of inter-road bills and accounts, 
should be amended to include junction settlements. 

Definition of astray freight, less than carload freight 
which is marked for destination and which has become 
separated from the regular revenue waybill. 

The report was signed by J. A. Robinson, chairman. 


Passenger Accounts 


The committee has held three meetings for the considera- 
tion of accounts during the year. 

When this work reaches the point warranting report to 
the association, the committee will submit such a report. 
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CopE-CLASSIFICATION AND REMARKS DATA 


The committee recommends the adoption of the following 
code as a substitute for certain common terms: 


CLASS 
Exch Exchange 
HS Home Seekers 
AYT All Year Tourist 
WT Winter Tourist 
ST Summer Tourist 
Spl Special Excursion 
‘Dvt Diverted 


Discharged Soldier 
Furlough 

Clergy 

Charity 

Employee 

Colonist 
Government 

Land Grant 


CorRRECTION REPORT—REMARKS 


Error in Division 

Error in Apportionment 

Redeemed 

Ticket Tracer 

Claim for Increased Proportion 

Coupon Enclosed (Never appears on regular 
report) 

Unreported 


Excess CHARGES ON BAGGAGE 


The committee recommends that in order to guard against 
failure on account of oversight or otherwise of collecting 
agent to account for prepaid check on which the valuation 
charges are collected, issuing carrier should report the check 
number to the terminal carrier, with notation “Excess value,” 
and when not reported, the terminal carrier should trace 
issuing carrier. 

DIsPosITION OF TICKET STOCK 


Director C. A. Prouty requested the committee to ex- 
press its opinion as to the proper manner of handling ticket 
stock when an agency is either closed temporarily or per- 
manently or when stock is returned for cancellation. 

The committee is of the opinion that ticket stock recalled 
for cancellation, or turned in on account of an agency 
being closed permanently or temporarily, should be for- 
warded to the passenger accounting department. Such ticket 
stock should be destroyed if there is no reasonable prospect 
of its further use. 

The report was signed by C. G. Weaver, chairman. 


Disbursement Accounts 
The committee has held two meetings during the year. 
ForMs FoR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


As directed by the association, the committee has given 
the matter further consideration, and recommends that this 
subject be left with it for further consideration, pending final 
decision by the director, division of valuation, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, regarding revised Circular No. 3, 
and the determination of the information desired by him. 


DINING AND SLEEPING CAR EXPENSES 


The committee is of the opinion that the difference in 
classification of the expense of outside and inside cleaning 
of dining cars is clearly provided for in account No. 402, 
“Train Supplies and Expenses,” and account 441, “Dining 
and Buffet Service—Other Expenses.” The latter expense 
is consistently chargeable to the operation of dining cars for 
the reason that the work of inside cleaning is a necessary 
part of the conduct of the service usually performed by the 
dining car department employees, except at terminals, where 
the cost can be readily determined. The work is incident to 
a special service not related to the appearance or handling 
of the train. 

With respect to dining car provisions destroyed or 
damaged in wrecks, the committee is of the opinion that in 
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conformity with the rules and practice for the disposition 
of losses through destruction or damage of supplies, materia], 
etc., by charging the account which would have been charged 
had the supplies or material been used for the purposes for 
which they were provided, it is proper that the value of such 
provisions should be charged as a part of the expense of the 
operation of dining cars. 


MECHANICAL DEVICES 


The committee recommends that the association receive, 
as information, the following article appearing in the Santa 
Fe Magazine for November, in regard to conserving man- 
power through the use of mechanical devices in disburse- 
ment accounting work, which represents the development of 
machine and bureau work in the several offices of the Santa 
Fe accounting department extending over a period of years. 

It is the policy of the Santa Fe to have each office or de- 
partment of the company originate and finally complete all 
accounting work pertaining to its own department. It is 
also required that each office or department certify to the 
accuracy of accounting work performed by it, thus insuring 
that all payrolls, bills, vouchers, distributions, statistics and 
other documents reach the audit office in proper form for final 
audit. 

Under this arrangement the work falling to the disburse- 
ments division of the accounting department consists mainly 
of : 

(1) The final proof of all accounting work. 

(2) Recording accounts receivable and accounts payable, and 
effecting settlement thereof. 

(3) Assembling distribution of expenditures for final entry 
in the accounts and records, and preparation of 
statistics. 


Each of the foregoing operations involves more or less rou- 
tine mechanical labor in the verification of figures, the record- 
ing of documents and the preparation of statistics. 

With a view to increasing the accuracy of the work and 
economizing in cost, a critical review of all clerical work has 
been made from time to time during the past ten years, with 
the object of segregating from other work the work of a rou- 
tine character, which may be taken care of through the me- 
dium of mechanical devices, with assigned women operators. 

In this time of national need it is highly important that 
man-power be conserved to the greatest possible extent. 
Therefore it behooves us to.employ women in office work 
wherever possible. This has been accomplished in a con- 
siderable degree by the disbursements division of the account- 
ing department in the following manner: 


(1) By the full utilization of mechanical devices, with 
assigned women operators, as hereinafter described. 

(2) By a studied discrimination of clerical work as between 
that of major importance and of a routine nature, and 
the assignment of the ‘latter to junior clerks and 
women. 

(3) Through a method of arriving at the relative efficiency of 
operators of mechanical devices, with a view to in- 
creasing the output by equalizing the work among the 
several operators. 

(4) By careful planning, making intensive time studies and 
establishing standard unit costs of work for compari- 
son with the actual unit cost. 

(5) By centralizing the work assigned to operators of me- 
chanical devices and placing the operators in charge 
of a head clerk, as more fully described hereunder. 


Chiefly, the value in centralizing mechanical devices, such 
as typewriters, non-listing adding machines and bookkeeping 
machines, lies in the fact that the services of the operators 
may be utilized as a whole rather than individually. In the 
case of the operators being scattered over the main office in 
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the various departments, at times the two or three operators 
assigned to each department may become overloaded with 
work or they may be without work entirely. It is extremely 
difficult either to give them help from other operators or to 
furnish, through them, assistance to other departments. The 
same holds true in the event of sickness or vacations. By 
having a central organization other operators may be used 
to perform the work which would otherwise have been done 
by the absent operator. Then, too, in the case of a large rush 
job, all or as many of the operators as are necessary may be 
drafted to hurry the job to completion. 

The supervisory feature of the organized bureau, with a 
regularly assigned head of department and assistants, is all- 
important and highly beneficial. Instead of the individual 
operator working for several clerks, none of whom is par- 
ticularly interested in the development of the operator, each 
clerk clamoring for his work first, all operators are working 
for one man, who, through his assistants, is enabled to dis- 
tribute the work to the operators in such manner as to com- 
plete all the work assigned to the bureau according to its 
relative importance. 

The good results of such an organization are further en 
hanced through the ability of the head clerk and his head 
operators or assistants to train the machine operators thor- 
oughly in the most efficient methods, short cuts, general 
knowledge of the work and their machines, closer application 
on the part of the operators to the work to be done, neatness 
and accuracy of the finished product; also, the initiative of 
the operator may be developed and the responsibility attendant 
to her position impressed upon her, to the ultimate benefit of 
both herself and employer. On the other hand, many an 
operator, slow, backward, apparently unable to grasp details 
or to follow ordinary instructions, may be coached and de- 
veloped into a first-class operator; otherwise she might plug 
along and finally be dismissed from service on account of 
general inefficiency. The truly “hopeless” may be weeded 
out; thus the personnel of the department or bureau becomes 
one of increased efficiency and output, one of greater intelli- 
gence and more value in dollars and cents. 

Prior to the introduction of any considerable number of 
calculating machines in connection with disbursement work, 
it was the practice to have stenographers, with their type- 
writers, located on the main working floor of the office, also 
such calculating machines as were then in use, such as adding 
machines and crank calculating machines, all located and 
used indiscriminately on the main working floor. Needless 
to say, they were the cause of considerable annoyance to 
men performing mental labor. 

With the foregoing in mind, and following the introduc- 
tion of dictating machines, it was concluded to segregate all 
operators using mechanical devices of every nature, placing 
them in one part of the room, this room being partitioned 
from the main office with double windows, with air space 
between which has had the effect of entirely eliminating all 
noise from the main working floor. This has tended to ma- 
terially increase the efficiency of the clerical force and has 
enabled the concentration of all work of a mechanical nature 
in the machine bureau. 

While the double partition just mentioned eliminated the 
noise and confusion of the typewriters and other mechanical 
devices so far as the outside clerical force was concerned, the 
volume of noise in the bureau was so great that it seriously 
affected the more nervous operators and materially affected 
the concentrative ability of the members of the department 
as a whole. Consequently, after much investigation, it was 
decided to treat the ceiling of the machine-room acoustically, 
this consisting simply of lining the ceiling with a felt prepa- 
ration, which absorbs or neutralizes the noise and reduces 
reverberation to a minimum. The whole is covered with a 
porous cloth, which makes a neat finish in appearance. 
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This, together with the use of a pad made of the same 
material and placed under each machine, has, it is esti- 
mated, eliminated 60 to 70 per cent of the noise. As a re- 
sult the operators are better able to concentrate their minds 
on the work and are free from the irritability and nerve- 
racking feeling resulting from the constant noise and con- 
fusion. 

There recently has been installed a counter arrangement 
between the machine bureau and the main working floor, 
approximately 35 feet in length, over which windows have 
been placed which can be raised or lowered from either 
the inside or outside and under which a number of com- 
partments have been placed which can be pulled from either 
side. This counter is used for the purpose of transmitting 
to and from the bureau the work which has to be performed. 
The counter is situated about the center of the working floor 
of the office, which makes it readily accessible to the clerks 
using the loose leaf records, voucher indexes and. so forth, 
which are prepared in the bureau. Another result of the 
counter arrangement is the elimination of confusion and in- 
terruptions resulting from clerks being compelled so often 
to enter the machine room. A set of “instruction tickets” 
has been provided to indicate the work to be performed, 
various colors, representing the degree of “rush” desired for 
the work. This counter, coupled with a carefully studied 
program for distributing the work by messengers, results in 
a considerable saving in the time of the clerks and machine 
operators. 

The more important mechanical devices and the classes of 
work being performed therewith are herewith briefly de- 
scribed : 

Sorting and Tabulating Machines—A punched card is 
used in connection with these machines as a medium for 
condensing distributions of payrolls, bills, vouchers, journal 
entries and so forth, according to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission primary account numbers, classes of service, operat- 
ing divisions, accounting districts, and states, also charges 
to additions and betterments by jobs covered by authorities 
for expenditures, and wage statistics for the annual report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The distribution 
of vouchers and bills are condensed in the audit office instead 
of in the offices of the various departments where such 
documents are prepared. 

These machines are electrically operated and assemble the 
punched cards by account numbers, etc., and finally sum- 
marize the totals according to the manner desired. Through 
the use of these machines all intermediate condensing sheets 
are dispensed with. At the same time the initial and final 
records are complete and intact and the cards are available 
at any and all times for quick sorting and tabulating for 
special information, such as the distribution by accounting 
districts, which information may not be required for current 
use. The punching of the cards is all proof-read, which 
affords absolutely accurate basis data, as a mechanical error 
on the part of the machines in sorting and tabulating is 
impossible. 

Other machines, such as calculating machines, operated 
by crank, and slide rules, are used in proving averages in 
performance statistics, initially computed on key-driven 
non-listing machines in the machine-room. 

Non-Listing Computing Machines.—These machines come 
first in importance as time-savers. There is no comparison 
to be made between the key-driven non-listing machines as 
computers and the old-style method of mental calculation. 
It has been found by experience that an operator on these 
machines is able to turn out from 300 to 350 per cent more 
work. 

All mechanical computations encountered in verifying the 
footings and extensions of bills, vouchers, payrolls and other 
documents are made with these machines. The first ma- 
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chine of this type was introduced in the disbursements de- 
partment in Topeka in 1909, since which time eleven addi- 
tional machines have been installed. Experience also has 
demonstrated that, in addition to being far more rapid than 
mental calculating, the machine work is more accurate, par- 
ticularly when women operators are assigned to the ma- 
chines. Practically every class of work which it is pos- 
sible to do on these machines has been assigned to them. 

The operators are taught the most up-to-date short-cut 

methods of manipulating the machines, thus obtaining full 

efficiency of operation. 

Bookkeeping Machines.—The introduction of bookkeep- 
ing machines in connection with disbursement work is more 
or less an innovation; in fact, the Santa Fe is pioneering in 
this respect in this section of the railroad world. After 
having assigned all routine mechanical calculating work, 
such as proving footings, extensions and averages, to ma- 
chines, our attention was next directed to the preparation of 
records by the use of mechanical devices, such as 
(1) Register of audited bills and vouchers. 

(2) Ledger of bills collectible—miscellaneous and car re- 
pairs. 

(3) Index of audited vouchers. 

(4) Record of foreign roads’ bills payable. 

(5) Record of charges to additions and betterments by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission accounts and by 
authorities for expenditure. 

By using loose leaf forms it is possible to prepare all of 
the foregoing records with computing typewriters or other 
mechanical devices. There is just as much time to be saved 
in the preparation of records by the use of typewriters as is 
saved in conducting correspondence. A typewritten record 
is far more economical and neater than a record prepared 
with pen. The indexes and other records used are very 
similar to those being installed in a great many banks and 
are of the so-called “rapid-fire index” variety. 

It might be said in regard to the ledger of bills collectible 
that the second month the scheme was in vogue the operator, 
who had never before operated a bookkeeping machine and 
who had had no previous experience in ledger posting, se- 
cured her balance after 52 hours of actual work, without 
making an error, whereas under the old method 90 to 100 
hours were required. 

Transcribing Car Repair Bills—A very great saving in 
time has been effected through the use of typewriters equipped 
with adding devices in the complete preparation of M. C. B. 
bills for car repairs, the name of the railroad being inserted 
and the totals of the bills secured as they are written. These 
totalizers save the time of a non-listing machine operator 
adding, and the time of the same operator or another verifying 
the work of the first, as in accounting work every computa- 
tion is verified. 

A word might be said regarding the keyboard of these 
machines. ‘The figure keys are placed on the bottom row 
of the machine, immediately above the space bar. The 
tabulating keys are hung to the frame just below the space 
bar. Thus we have all three in a close, compact space. 
While this may seem a small matter, the actual saving in 
time is very great. This is applicable only to work wherein 
but little or no descriptive matter has to be written. 

As a matter of convenience, a rack for holding repair 
cards has been provided for the use of the operator in con- 
nection with transcribing these bills, aiding both accuracy 
and speed. All work in connection with the preparation of 
car repair bills and the issuing of vouchers in payment of 
foreign roads’ car repair bills for the Santa Fe system is 
taken care of in the office of the auditor of disbursements 
at Topeka by the use of two machines. : 

Dictating Machines.—Dictating machines are used in 
connection with routine correspondence. These machines 
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have proven particularly valuable in making it possible to 
locate all transcribers in the machine bureau. A consider- 
able saving also is made in that none of the transcribers’ time 
is consumed in taking dictation. 

Line-a-Time.—To further assist statement writers in ac- 
curacy and speed in operation, a device known as the line- 
a-time has been installed for each typewriter used for tran 
scribing statements. It does away with the use of a ruler 
in following the line across the page, and through its use 
a great saving is made in not having to rewrite statements 
on account of “getting off the line.” 

Duplicating Work.—When several copies of a statement 
or circular letter are desired, hectograph or stencil originals 
are made on the typewriter, and an office boy runs the de- 
sired number of copies off on a duplicator or mimeograph, 
thus saving several writings on the typewriter that would 
otherwise be necessary. 

This work is very closely supervised by the head clerk in 
charge of the machine bureau; in fact, the boys handling 
this class of work are directly under his supervision. The 
original or master copies of all hectograph or stencil work 
are inspected by the head clerk personally before being 
turned over to the boys to be run off. 

Other Labor-Saving Practices—To further conserve 
clerical man-power a number of other practices have been 
adopted, such as an intercommunicating telephone system, 
whereby the auditor, chief clerk or head clerks may talk with 
each other without the need of calling a central station; a 
file-room for all working records has been provided and 
placed in charge of a junior clerk, who, with one assistant, 
also has charge of all office stationery and attends to the 
opening of the mail and distribution thereof to the various 
heads of departments. 

The file-room is connected with the main office by a 
window, which makes it unnecessary for the clerks to go 
into the file-room. A number of office boys are employed as 
messengers to distribute mail, stationery and records directly 
to the various desks and other offices in the building, also 
documents for verification, transcribing or recording to and 
from the machine bureau counter, thereby making it unneces- 
sary for clerks to leave their desks for any reason excepting 
that of transacting business with each other. 

Relative Efficiency of Operators—As the number of 
operators in the machine bureau began to increase it was 
realized that some record should be had of the output of 
each operator, with a view to equalizing the amount of 
work turned out by the various operators. The work in 
the machine bureau naturally divides itself into two principal 
classes: 


(a) That performed on calculating machines of the non- 
listing type. 

(b) Correspondence, records, bills, statements, etc., prepared 
on the typewriter. 


In the absence of any mechanical means of securing a 
record of the output of the non-listing calculating machines, 
it was arranged to secure the relative efficiency of the opera- 
tors by the assignment of a fair average standard time for 
the most important operations, based on previous time studies 
and tests of the work of all operators. A record is secured of 
the actual work performed by means of so-called job tickets, 
similar to those used in printing shops and in manufacturing 
plants and by the use of a stamp with an electric clock at- 
tachment which automatically records the hour and minute 
the work was turned over by the head operator to the in- 
dividual operator, and when completed and returned. 

All work is distributed to the non-listing machine operators 
by a head operator, who also makes the clock record referred 
to. The number of units of work are counted by a student 
operator. Special separate job tickets have been provided for 
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ali the more important classes of work. Consequently very 
lit‘le of the time of the head operator is required in making 
a record of the class of work and of the time the work is 
turned over to the individual operators, and when completed. 

4 monthly statement is prepared by the head clerk of the 
machine bureau, showing the relative efficiency of all non- 
listing machine operators and of operators on each and all 
of the more important classes of work. When these records 
were first started a very marked difference existed in the 
relative efficiency of the various operators. However, the 
efficiency has been brought up to a fair average excepting 
for the new student operators, who show a relatively lower 
efficiency. About 75 per cent of the time of the computing 
machine operators is taken on regular scheduled work, the 
balance being on miscellaneous or work of such character 
that it is impracticable to assign standard or schedule time. 

A cyclometer especially manufactured for the purpose is 
attached to each typewriter, which affords a mechanical 
means of securing the output of such machines. This device 
records the number of key or space bar strokes, through the 
operation of the escapement wheel at the back of the type- 
writer. A certain number of key punches or space bar 
strokes (180) registers one unit on the machine. By taking 
a record of the reading of the cyclometer at the beginning 
of the month and at the close and multiplying the difference 
between the two readings by 180 affords a record of the 
aggregate number of units of work turned out. This, divided 
by the actual number of hours on the machine, gives the 
average number of units per hour. ’ 

For comparative purposes typewriter work has been di- 
vided into four classes, viz.: Correspondence, statements, car 
repair bills, bookkeeping. 

A standard number of units per hour has been allotted for 
each of these classes of work, and the relative efficiency of 
each operator is secured by dividing the actual number of 
units per hour by the standard number of units allowed per 
hour. 

On certain statements and classes of work on which it is 
desired to obtain the cost of preparation and writing sepa- 
rately, in the typewriting division of the bureau, a clock 
ticket is used, this being originated by the clerk preparing 
the statement. All data, with the exception of the name of 
the operator, cyclometer reading and time, is filled in by the 
originating clerk. The head statement operator assigns the 
work and stamps the time, she also having a time clock simi- 
lar to the one in the non-listing machine division. The 
operator performing the work inserts the cyclometer reading. 

When the work is completed, all information being shown 
on the ticket, the head operator detaches the time portion 
each day and turns the accumulated slips over to the time- 
keeper, who condenses the data as required. It should be 
stated that the timekeeper just mentioned is a non-listing 
machine operator, who devotes all her time not required on 
timekeeping work to regular non-listing machine work. The 
computations made by her in the timekeeping work are prac- 
tically all made with the aid of her machine. When all effi- 
ciency records and time reports for the month are completed 
by her they are handed to the head clerk in charge; thus, 
through the utilization of mechanical devices, a great deal of 
the time of the head clerk is saved in preparing such 
documents. 

To illustrate better the efficiency records afforded for the 
machine bureau, forms are herewith submitted. 

All operators employed are occasionally given set tests for 
the purpose of ascertaining their accuracy, speed and knowl- 
edge of necessary operations and their relative efficiency as 
to accuracy and speed on identically the same work. A 
similar test is given student graduates prior to their perma- 
nent employment. 

Students. Two students are kept in training at all times 
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for ‘non-listing machine work. In addition to a regular 
course of study allotted them they are drilled on actual work 
in order that when a vacancy occurs an operator compara- 
tively familiar with the work to be performed will be ready 
to step into the position. The course is free of cost to the 
students and within a short time affords a fair salary on 
work which involves but little fatigue. 

_ One typewriter operator and stenographer is kept in train- 
ing to fill any vacancy which may occur in the regular force. 
An inexperienced graduate of a business college is selected 
and placed on actual work, being paid a salary therefor com- 
mensurate with the work performed, the minimum, however 
being what is considered a living wage. As she develops, 
her salary is increased, and, when a vacancy occurs, such as 
mentioned, she is assigned to the regular force as junior 
operator, and another student is selected to succeed her. This 
method guards against being compelled to employ an opera- 
tor inexperienced in the work of this department. 

Any student, before being accepted as such, is rigidly ex- 
amined in the essential subjects, such as arithmetic, writing 
spelling, and, in the case of typewriter operators and stenog- 
raphers, the additional subjects of typewriting and shorthand 
also are given, and it is ascertained if the “touch” system was 
followed in learning to operate the machine. 

General. Recently a woman operator has been assigned to 
a listing adding machine, which is used only for the purpose 
of drawing off balances in various ledger accounts. A woman 
also calls figures to the typewriter operators where necessary 
to do so on account of the size of the statements and to ex- 
pedite the work on rush statements. 

The number of women employed on mechanical devices 
and in other respects, except that of doing clerical labor, con- 
stitutes approximately 30 per cent of the total disbursements 
department office force. The number of office boys, file 
clerks, etc., constitutes about 5 per cent of the force making 
a total of something over 35 per cent of the force engaged on 
mechanical devices and office-boy work, thereby taking care 
of work which was at one time in part assigned to higher 
priced male talent. 

Experience thus far gained indicates that women in our 
employ in the capacities mentioned are superior to men, and 
at the same time, by relieving the men of routine and mechan- 
ical labor involved in extensions, footings, pen postings of 
records, etc., the latter have a greater amount of time for the 
application of mental effort, thereby affording them greater 
opportunities for study and advancement and consequently 
more pleasure in their work. 

Time Studies and Classification of Work. With a view 
to conserving the time of higher priced clerks and reducing 
the cost of accounting, intensive time studies are being made 
of all the more important classes of work handled in the 
disbursements department. For this purpose the work has 
been segregated into five general classes: 

(1) Executive (supervision). 

(2) Inspection (traveling accountants and recheck work). 

(3) Work of importance (requiring mature judgment 
experience and expert ability). ‘; 

(4) Routine (work which can be assigned to junior clerks 
and female help). 

(5) Mechanical (all work involving mechanical compu- 
tations, transcribing and posting records). 

For the purpose of securing the distribution of time of all 
men employed on clerical work, time study blanks have been 
provided. The distribution of time is secured in units of 
tenths of hours. For convenience a time study clock has 
been provided which at a glance gives the time in hours and 
tenths of hours. It is the object ultimately to provide a 
standard unit cost for all of the more important operations 
or classes of accounting work for comparison with actual 
unit costs, thereby to ascertain the gain or loss resulting from 
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the actual unit cost being higher or lower than the standard 
unit cost. A form of unit cost and efficiency report reflecting 
unit cost information is prepared semi-annually. This report 
is particularly valuable in connection with subsequent 
changes in methods and practices to ascertain thereby what 
may have been the effect of such changes on the unit costs. 

Computing Machines for Use in Division Offices and the 
General and Division Stores. Realizing the need of improv- 
ing the character of basic accounting data at the source, com- 
puting machines are at present being installed in local and 
division offices and the general store and division stores, 
under the supervision of the accounting department. 

After a very thorough investigation a combination com- 
puting and non-listing adding machine was selected for 
division office use. The type of machine secured was selected 
owing to its ready use by unassigned inexpert operators. 
These machines have proven particularly valuable in division 
office work in connection with time records and the prepara- 
tion of payrolls, payroll distributions, vouchers, bills, state- 
ments, etc., originated in the offices of superintendents, mas- 
ter mechanics, general and division stores and others. 

A number of assigned women operators on key-driven 
non-listing calculating machines also have been employed 
in division offices with very satisfactory results. 

In connection with the preparation of payrolls, distribu- 
tions, statements and basic data for completion reports re- 
quired under Valuation Order No. 3, it is thought that very 
extensive use can be made of typewriters or bookkeeping 
machines, equipped with adding and cross-adding devices, 
so that, upon the figures being transcribed, totals and bal- 
ances will have been secured. A number of these machines 


are now on trial in superintendents’ offices. 

The work of extending the use of mechanical devices in 
connection with store and division accounting and in gen- 
erally improving the methods and character of accounting 


work at the source is being supervised by accounting depart- 
ment representatives. Ultimately accounting work in all out- 
side offices of the company will be systematized, the cost 
measured and more extensive use made of mechanical devices, 
corresponding to the practices now followed in the general 
office. This will not only tend to conserve clerical man- 
power, but will economize in the cost and insure more accu- 
rate basic data. 


CLEANING ENGINEMEN’S Rest Houses 


The committee is of the opinion that the expenses incident 
to cleaning and care of enginemen’s rest houses at division 
points should be charged to account No. 402, “Train Sup- 
plies and Expenses.” 


Work EquirMENT IN TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


The committee is of the opinion that the mileage of work 
equipment moved in transportation service trains shall be 
classified as “transportation service” car miles, under the 
appropriate account. Pay cars and other business cars, for 
purposes of the classification of car miles, are to be con- 
sidered as other passenger train cars and accounted for 
under accounts 822, “Passenger Train Car Miles,” 823, 
“Mixed Train Car Miles,” or 824, “Special Train Car 
Miles,” as may be appropriate. The miles run by commer- 
cial and work equipment moved in freight, mixed and special 
trains in transportation service, when loaded with company 
or commercial material, shall be included as miles run by 
loaded freight cars. When cars designed for carrying com- 
mercial or other material are moved in transportation service 
trains without load, they shall be classified as miles run by 
empty freight cars. Miles run in transportation service trains 
by exclusive work equipment which is not designed to carry 
load, such as snow plows, flangers, derricks, pile drivers, 
wrecking cranes, tool cars, camp outfit cars, shall be appro- 
priately included, according to the class of trains in which 
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moved under accounts 821, “Freight Train Car Miles,” 823. 

“Mixed Train Car Miles,” or 824, “Special Train Car 

Miles,” under a sub-heading “Exclusive Work Equipment.” 
The report was signed by A. P. Disbrow, chairman. 


Address by President R. E. Berger 


The history of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Associa- 
tion and its achievements have been referred to in more or 
less detail from year to year, and although it is not my 
purpose to go over the same. ground, your indulgence j 
asked for a moment while I touch upon what may be termed 
its sentimental side. 

For after all, it is in the sentimental phase of life we find 
the inspiration that gives us breadth of vision and a better 
grasp of things worth while; that causes us to be forgetful 
of self, therefore, considerate of others; that makes this old 
world of ours seem good to live in; that enables us to fit. 
the better, into the duties and the perplexities which crowd 
the days and that helps us to be better men and cheerier 
companions. 

Of such a nature is the general spirit of friendliness and 
goodfellowship that for so many years has been gathering 
strength within our ranks, until today it constitutes a force, 
immeasurable by ordinary standards and silent of operation, 
yet entering as a powerful influence into all of our dealings 
with each other and with the Association. It is this feature 
that has particularly impressed me as being one of the most 
fortunate, as well as valuable possessions of our organization. 

One of the fundamental purposes of our Association was 
to obtain the benefits that might be expected to follow from 
a free interchange of business ideas. The discussions and 
comparisons of methods, early paved the way for the trans- 
action of business in a more neighborly manner. The old 
style of correspondence, too often acrimonious and at times 
to the point of discourtesy, soon became a thing of the past, 
giving way to association influences under which strong and 
lasting friendships were formed. In the old days nearly all 
communications were addressed to strangers, men whom we 
did not know and perhaps had never seen, while today prac- 
tically every letter is addressed to a “friend” and the trans- 
action of business by comparison, has indeed become a 
pleasure. 

The natural outcome of such a change in the personal rela- 
tions between accounting men was to engender a desire for 
co-operation. 

Now, the full benefits of co-operation cannot be realized, 
unless there exist a spirit of friendliness among those who 
have come together to work for the common good of all. Not 
much can be accomplished with a man who persists in be- 
lieving himself always right, for to him it is the whole human 
race that’s wrong. Co-operation means that individually- 
cherished ideas must at times be shattered and abandoned 
and give way to the will of the majority. There must be, so 
to speak, losers where there are winners of a proposition, and 
no matter how pleasant it may be to be called a “good loser,” 
there are few men who do not better enjoy saying it of the 
other fellow. Then again, a “good winner” is as admirable 
as a “good loser,” poise being extremely valuable in either 
case. Unquestionably one of the hardest things for a man 
of conviction to acquire is that degree of self-discipline that 
will make it possible for him to carry out with absolute 
loyalty, plans of the majority which run counter to his own 
ideas. 

The good-fellowship, the atmosphere of friendliness, to- 
gether with the broad principle of democracy embodied in 
our Constitution which accords equal rights to every member 
regardless of rank are the underlying and sentimental forces 
that lend to our Association the charm that brings to it the 
loyal support and the affectionate regard of its members 
with a willingness to sink personal preferences; forces that 
have been potent influences for its success. 
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The past year has been an exceptional one in that it em- 
braces practically the first twelve months of the period of 
active Federal control of the common carriers of the United 
States, a new situation created by the exigencies of the war. 
Special conditions had to be constantly met and important 
changes of methods worked out in detail and installed. 

Through the wisdom and foresight of its founders and 
the able conduct of its affairs during the many years of its 
existence, the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, as it 
is constituted today, is an organization whose methods of 
procedure are so flexible and possess such a high degree of 
adaptability, that it has found but little difficulty in adjust- 
ing itself to the extraordinary conditions which presented 
themselves. Its aim is to initiate, as well as to promote 
methods that are considered to be for the best interest of 
railway accounting as a science and as a profession. It is 
inconceivable, therefore, that there should ever arise any 
situation, no matter how unusual in character, if it come 
within the scope of railway accounting, that could not and 
would not be successfully handled by our association. 

From the date the United States Railroad Administration 
was created and assumed the supervision of the carriers, our 
association has, with the hearty support of its executive and 
other committees, concentrated its energies in an endeavor to 
co-operate to the fullest extent with the Railroad Administra- 
tion, through the medium of the division of accounting. Let 
me add that this action is in conformity with and a continu- 
ance of the established policy of at all times and under any 
conditions rendering the utmost possible service in connec- 
tion with railway accounting matters. The division of ac- 
counting was invited to make all practical use of our facilities 
in Washington and of the committees of our association. It 
affords me much gratification to be able to advise you that 
our proposals have been met in a fine spirit of co-operation 
by Mr. C. A. Prouty, director, division of accounting, and 
that the most cordial relations now exist between the Admin- 
istration officers and our organization. 

Your attention is directed to pages 143 to 250 inclusive 
of the Agenda wherein are reproduced in their entirety all 
of the General Orders and Circulars, relating to accounting 
matters, issued by the United States Railroad Administration 
up to the date the Agenda was printed. 

Aside from the convenience afforded our members by this 
book of ready reference, it was considered both desirable and 
consistent that these orders and accounting circulars should 
be thus perpetuated in the records of our Association, as 
they cover many important questions and innovations, in the 
determination of which our several committees gave their 
time without stint to the Railroad Administration. 

I am sure it will be of interest to you all to know that our 
association represents 310,712 miles of railroad; also all of 
the express companies operating in North America and most 
of the inland and coastwise steamship lines. That it can no 
longer be looked upon as an “American” body only, but 
stands out prominently as an international organization, 
exercising a world-wide influence in railway accounting af- 
fairs, is evidenced by the fact that ifs present total member- 
ship—790—comprises practically every important railroad, 
not only in the United States, but also in Canada, Mexico, 
Panama, Brazil, Argentine, Ecuador, Cuba, Hawaii, Philip- 
pine Islands, England, New Zealand and Japan; in fact, 
there is hardly an important nation in the world that has not 
at some time had occasion to make use of our association or 
some of the data compiled by it. 

Since our last annual meeting, 127 new members have 
been admitted. This is a high-water mark, and represents 
the largest increase in membership in any one year of our 
association’s existence. 

From time to time during the year, inquiries with refer- 
ence to the record, experience and qualifications of some of 
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our members have been received by the secretary from com- 
mercial concerns and others, who were seeking the services 
of men experienced along special lines of accounting work. 

Your president in his official capacity has likewise been 
approached by members who for various reasons were seek- 
ing new locations and engagements. 

The association is to be congratulated upon being thus 
recognized as standing in such a relation to the members 
themselves and with the business public. Believing that it 
should place itself in a position to serve its members in 
whatever way it can best be of use, I recommend that the 
secretary be authorized to collect and keep up currently data 
of a biographical and business experience nature in connec- 
tion with each member. Such a record would enable the 
secretary to promptly and intelligently respond to inquiries 
received, and to him members should also be made to feel 
free to apply for information, in a confidential way, if 
desired. 

This record would be found of considerable value in other 
features of our association work, particularly in making 
readily available reliable data regarding the experience of 
members under consideration for committee assignments 
where herotofore we have been largely dependent upon per- 
sonal knowledge. In connection with the work of the 
standardization of forms and methods, it has devolved upon 
me to appoint quite a number of special sub-committees. In 
making these committee assignments, their membership was 
drawn in about equal proportion from the eastern, southern 
and western carriers, the interests of the New England, 
Southwestern, Northwestern and Transcontinental carriers 
being taken care of in one or the other of these groups. 

This grouping as to geographical locations was decided 
upon with the thought that the members of sub-committees 
so constituted could get together with the least inconvenience 
and would be better equipped to arrive at conclusions more 
nearly representative of the needs of the carriers in all sec- 
tions of the country. Might we not with advantage make 
provision to apply the same principle in the appointment of 
our standing committees, for example, the committees on 
freight, passenger and disbursement accounts? 

With equal representation as between the east, south 
and west, each regular committee could resolve itself into 
three regional sub-committees of equal number, with a chair- 
man, to whom subjects might be referred for consideration 
and report to the general committee. The members of each 
regional sub-committee would be able to get together for 
conference, with a minimum amount of traveling, loss of 
time and expense, and I believe that local conditions and the 
interests of the carriers generally would be better served. 

A change of especial importance, one that will increase 
the responsibilities and add to the prestige of our organiza- 
tion, has resulted from placing the settlement of overcharge 
and agency relief claims under the supervision of accounting 
officers. It seems proper that the rules and regulations gov- 
erning such matters should be formulated by this body and 
the report submitted in this connection by the Committee on 
Freight Accounts is, therefore, of more than ordinary interest. 

It affords me pleasure to speak of the co-operation of the 
officers and the high order of the work of the several com- 
mittees, in connection with the various matters referred to 
them. 

Special mention is also made of the versatility, the energy, 
and the efficient services of our secretary, Mr. Woodson. He 
is one of the mainstays of the association and has been a 
right-arm to the president. 

Officers were elected as follows: A. D. McDonald, presi- 
dent; J. G. Drew, first vice-president; E. R. Woodson, second 
vice-president, and J. J. Ekin, third vice-president. H. H. 
Laughton, C. D. Branderif and C. P. Crawford were elected 


members of the executive committee. 
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Railway Wages and Freight Rates 


HEODORE PRICE, actuary of the United States Railroad 
Administration under Director General McAdoo, pre- 
sented a study of railway rates and costs of living in 

the Outlook for April 30, in which he argued that the large 
deficit in government operation of the roads is due to the 
fact that present rates are insufficient to meet the high cost 
of operation, particularly the high labor costs. In his article, 
Mr. Price stated that as we look back over the records since 
1896, we are driven to the conclusion that railroading is the 
only business in the United States in which the charge for 
the service rendered or the article sold does not bear some 
relation to the cost of production. In the case of trans- 
portation, the cost of production is in the last analysis the cost 
of the labor employed, for whether this cost of labor is 
reflected directly in the wages paid, or indirectly in the cost 
of the materials (fuel, oil, steel, etc.) purchased, makes 
little or no difference. If coal costs more, it is because the 
miners are better paid. If steel rails are higher, the ad- 
vance reflects the higher wages paid for their fabrication. If 
oil has increased in price, the enhancement is due to the 
greater cost of the human energy required for its production; 
and so it is all along the line. 

The cost of providing transportation is almost entirely 
made up of the cost of labor. There may be some who will 
take exception to this statement and claim that since the 
interest paid on the capital invested or borrowed does not go 
into the wage-earner’s pocket, it is not accurate to assert that 
this element of cost fluctuates in relation to the cost of labor 
or the cost of living, which have latterly become terms that 
mean nearly the same thing. 

This might be true, were it not for the fact that all parts 
of a railway are constantly wearing out and have constantly 
to be renewed. The amount of the original investment and 
the rate of interest thereon may be static, but the material 
or labor used in necessary replacement as the rails or bridges 
first purchased wear out represents human energy that must 
be paid for at the market rates. It is therefore clear that, 
except as to the profits paid out in dividends or carried to 
surplus account (which aggregate hardly more than 10 per 
cent of the entire gross revenue), the railway business is 
simply one of buying and selling human energy, either phys- 
ical or mental. 

In the light of this statement it would be natural to expect 
that railway rates, railway wages, and the cost of living 
would fluctuate in unison, but this has not been the case. 
Since 1896, until Mr. McAdoo raised them last summer, 
freight and passenger rates have been practically unchanged 
and wages were advanced but little, while the cost of living 
has steadily increased. A careful study will show that, even 
including the advances established last summer, freight and 
passenger rates are but 12 and 20 per cent higher, respectively, 
than they were in 1896, while the cost of living has risen 
over 200 per cent. 

It is not surprising that under such conditions the rail- 
way employees were impelled to use every means at their 
command to secure an increase in their pay, and that the 
railway managers resisted their demands because the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission would not permit an advance 
in rates. 

Discontent, strikes, reluctant concessions to the wage- 
earners, impaired efficiency, and the near bankruptcy of 
the railways were the consequence, complete insolvency be- 
ing averted only by the action of the Government in taking 
over the transportation industry on January 1, 1918. 

When this was done, it immediately became clear that 
a substantial advance in the wages of railway employees 
was necessary in order to retain their services and enable 
them to live. It was granted, and freight and passenger 
rates were afterward advanced by 25 and 50 per cent, re- 
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spectively, in the hope that the increased revenue secure’ 
would offset the increased cost of labor. 

The advance in wages allowed, plus the advance in the 
cost of supplies, has, however, proved to be greater than 
the increase in revenue, resulting from the advance of rate: 
and a deficit of approximately $200,000,000 for the first year 
of government operation is the result. 

This deficit is plainly due to the: previous maladjustment 
or lack of adjustment between costs and rates. 

If in 1896 it had been practicable to establish, and ther: 
had been established, an index number wage and an index 
number freight and passenger rate in the railway business, 
how much trouble and distress would have been avoided! 

Now that the railways are under a single management 
is it not practicable to do something of the kind? It should 
not be necessary to advance rates in the same proportion 
that wages were increased. Allowance should properly be 
made for the greater operating efficiency that is the result of 
scientific progress and the reduction in overhead costs that 
is possible with an increased density of traffic, but the ex- 
perience of the last twelve months shows that the public do 
not object to paying higher rates when there is good reason 
for them; and no clearer demonstrandum ad hominem of 
their reasonableness can be furnished than the evidence of 
increased cost of living and of labor that the index number 
supplies. 

The editors of the Outlook, commenting on Mr. Price’s 
argument, conclude that “it is a mathematical deduction that 
railway rates must go up also to meet this necessary rise in 
wages or else the railways will be bankrupt.”” Reproducing 
a chart showing the relation of rates to the cost of living, 
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A Cartographic Comparison Between Railway Rates and 
Cost of Living 


discussed in Mr. Price’s article. A glance at the chart shows 
at once that the cost of living has steadily, and in the last 
two or three years enormously, risen. This is indicated by 
the upper black broken line. The solid black line shows 
that from 1896 to 1917 passenger rates remained practically 
stationary. The dotted line indicates that during the same 
period freight rates decreased. 

A combination of commodities, for instance, which cost 
$77.77 on January 1, 1896, cost on October 1, 1918, $233.22, 
and on March 1 of this year $217.3. But passenger rates 
were the same in the early part of 1918 that they were in 
1896, and freight rates were. a trifle less. 

It is perfectly clear that the wages of employees must go 
up with the cost of living. It is equally a mathematical 
deduction that railway rates must go up also to meet this 
necessary rise in wages or else the railways will be bankrupt. 

















Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General Hines Says Maintenance Is Up to Contract 
Obligations. Earnings for April 


OT THE LEAST of the many complicated problems con- 
N fronting the Railroad Administration has been that of 

establishing and putting into effect a program of 
maintenance expenditures. While many railroad corporation 
officers as well as many officers of the operating organization 
have been expressing concern that their roads were not being 
properly maintained, the Railroad Administration organiza- 
tion, because of its duty to protect the government, appar- 
ently has a worry of another kind, fearing that it will spend 
more for maintenance than is called for by its contracts with 
the companies. Therefore, it has issued orders for the 
month of June intended to control the situatidn until a 
check can be made and Director General Hines, in testify- 
ing last week before a Congressional committee, expressed 
the opinion that, broadly speaking, on April 30 the road- 
way and structures were in fully as good condition as on 
January 1, 1918, and that the equipment was in as good 
condition and as a whole, probably in better condition than 
it was on January 1, 1918. . 

“My best judgment of the situation as a whole is that at 
the present time we are fully up to our contract obligations 
in respect of maintenance of roadway and structures and 
equipment; that taking the whole thing together for all the 
roads together, we are fully up to our contract requirements,” 
he said. 

The problem includes two phases, the operating or 
engineering problem of getting the necessary work done 
and the accounting problem of ascertaining and reporting 
the condition of the property or the amount of upkeep per- 
formed during the period of federal control as compared 
with the condition at the beginning of federal control or 
the upkeep during the test period. As the prospects for an 
early return of the roads have become more definite, the 
necessity for having the accounting data as a measure for 
the amount of work to be performed this year has assumed 
a new importance, but the detailed accounting work has 
been so vast that it was found impossible to secure the 
necessary information by the time the year’s maintenance 
work was started. 

During the first part of the year both the maintenance 
department of the Division of Operation and the Account- 
ing Division were engaged in a co-operative effort to de- 
velop a system of uniform records for preparing and record- 
ing data relating to the degree of maintenance of the roads 
during the test period and the period of federal control, but 
in order to furnish instructions to the regional directors and 
federal managers the maintenance department got its direc- 
tions out first. These were first put in, the form of a letter 
from C. A. Morse, assistant director of the Division of 
Operation, to the regional directors directing the prepara- 
tion of a maintenance program and budget for 1919 on 
each railroad based on the amount of upkeep necessary to 
make the average for 1918 and 1919 equal to the average 
for the test period after equating for differences in labor 
and material costs. 

This was followed by the issuance in March of Circular 
No. 28 of the Division of Operation, which was accom- 
panied by five forms on which to record the comparative 
data for the two periods, both for the purpose of comply- 
ing with the provision in the contracts for an analysis of 
the maintenance expenditures at the end of each year of 
federal control and to set the program for the current year. 
Compliance with this circular, however, would require so 
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much clerical work and possibly duplication of the data to 
be asked by the accounting department that it was sus- 
pended for a time and instructions were issued to have 
budgets prepared that would carry out the general idea of 
matching the maintenance for 1919 and 1918 with that of 
the test period. Because the general standard was known 
it was thought that maintenance work need not be delayed 
while the elaborate data required to measure it accurately 
was being gathered. 

Meanwhile, there has been a wide apparent discrepancy 
between statements of many railroad men that the main- 
tenance on their roads was being kept below standard and 
those of officers of the Railroad Administration who have 
been talking about the large amount of maintenance work 
being prosecuted. ‘The latter take the position that, taking 
everything into consideration, a large number of roads have 
been maintained to better than the required standard, and 
that while there may have been under-maintenance of way 
and structures on some properties, there has been over- 
maintenance on others, particularly in maintenance of equip- 
ment. Because an excess on one road cannot be used as an 
offset against the obligations of the government to another 
property, and would be difficult if not impossible to collect, 
Director General Hines found it necessary to issue an order, 
as briefly noted in last week’s issue, limiting the mainten- 
ance of way expenditures for the month of June to the per- 
centage of operating revenues, which the same expenses 
bore to total revenues of each road during the test period, 
pending more explicit instructions as to the program for 
the balance of the year. Mr. Hines explained in his instruc- 
tions that this was not a hard and fast rule, and that it 
was not intended to stop any necessary work, but the regional 
directors were given authority to exceed the limit where 
necessary to meet emergencies, and the order has been some- 
what modified. 

Whereas, in the instructions heretofore issued the amount 
of maintenance during the test period has been used as the 
standard or yardstick for the maintenance during federal 
control, the new instructions will combine this standard 
with that of the condition of the property when taken over 
on January 1. 

The contracts between the railroads and the government 
provide as the standard of upkeep the expenditure or pay- 
ment into funds of such sums as may be requisite in order 
that the property “may be returned to the company in sub- 
stantially as good repair and in substantially as complete 
equipment as it was on January 1, 1918,” and there is a 
proviso that the annual expenditure and charges for such 
purposes during the period of federal control of an amount 
equal to the average annual expenditure and charges during 
the test period, with some adjustments and allowances for 
differences in the cost of labor and materials, shall be taken 
as a full compliance with the foregoing covenant. 

In other words, the obligation of the government is to 
return the properties in as good condition as when taken 
over, not to equal the average of the test period, and while 
equalling the average of the test period has been regarded 
as representing a full compliance with that obligation, it 
has been found by experience that the test period standard 
is not always an equitable or practical one, and that in some 
cases would represent a greater expenditure than would be 
required to keep the property in the condition of January 
1, 1918. For example, a railroad may have made such 
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large expenditures for improvements and maintenance 
during the test period that an equivalent operating charge 
for 1918 and 1919 is not necessary to keep up to the condi- 
tion in which the property was taken over. Or it may 
have deferred maintenance to such an extent during the 
last half of 1917 that an amount less than the test period 
standard will meet the obligation. On the other hand, many 
railroads had deferred maintenance during the test period 
which, it is stated, has been more than made up during the 
period of federal control, but this-does not assist the gov- 
ernment greatly in making up any deferred maintenance 
that may have accrued since January 1, 1918, on other roads. 

The contract does provide that excess maintenance re- 
quisite for the safe operation of the property shall be made 
good by the company by deduction from its rental, but the 
power to make such deductions is practically very much 
limited. It is stated that the operating officers of some 
roads that have earned sufficiently to do so without calling 
on Washington for the cash have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to put their roads in better condition in many 
respects than they were during the test period or even before, 
and that even where there has been a shortage of ties or 
of rail there has been an opportunity to do perhaps more of 
some other kind of work. 

With the close of the accounts only a little over six months 
away the administration is preparing to devote special atten- 
tion to maintenance expenditures, and to the budgets which 
are coming in with a view to coming out as nearly even as 
possible at the end of the year, and the question of whether 
the condition as of January 1, or the standard of the test 
period is to be used as the mark to be attained will be taken 
up with the corporations for determination in accordance 
with the circumstances in each case. 

In 1918 the expenditures of the Class I roads for main- 
tenance of way and structures were $653,868,000, an increase 
of 46.7 per cent over those of 1917. The expenditures for 
maintenance of equipment were $1,108,030,000, an increase 
of 60.4 per cent, while the total operating expenses increased 
40.2 per cent. For the three months ending March 31, 1919, 
the maintenance of way and structures expenses were $171,- 
787,000, an increase of 38.8 per cent over 1918, while the 
maintenance of equipment expenses were $285,846,000, an 
increase of 37.4 per cent. Total operating expenses in- 
creased only 26.3 per cent. Both in 1918 and in the first 
three months of 1919 the maintenance of way expenses were 
about 16 per cent of total operating expenses and mainten- 
ance of equipment consumed 27 per cent. The maintenance 
of way expenditures for the first three months of this year 
were 15.3 per cent of the operating revenues as compared 
with 13.3 per cent for the entire year 1918 and 11.1 per cent 
for the test period. The maintenance of equipment expenses 
for the three months were 25 per cent of operating revenues 
as compared with 22 per cent for the year 1918, and 16.7 
per cent for the test period. 

The subject of maintenance expenditures was rather fully 
discussed by Director General Hines in his testimony before 
the House appropriations committee, in reply to a question 
from the chairman of the committee regarding the claim that 
the maintenance has not been kept up to standard, and that 
there will be a considerable loss to the government in order 
to make good deferred maintenance. Mr. Hines said that 
the Railroad Administration had received, so far as he knew, 
no specific complaint from any company with regard to 
maintenance of equipment, that undoubtedly as to locomo- 
tives the condition is far better than it was when the gov- 
ernment took over the railroads because, generally speaking, 
they were not in good condition on January 1, 1918, and 
they are in very good condition now. 

He would not undertake to say that the condition of the 
roadway and structures was in all respects on January 1, 
1919, as it was on January 1, 1918. He thought in many 
respects it was a good deal better, but in some respects it 
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might not have been as good, because probably less rail and 
cross ties were put into the property last year than usually. 
and there was some shortage of labor. But, he said, taking 
the roadway and structures and equipment together, ; 
average condition of the property as a whole is as well of 
as it was on January 1,1919. He said the favorable weat! 
had made it possible to make up for work not done lax 
year, that a good deal of rail that was not put in last y: 
has already been put in this year, and that as of April 3) 
the Railroad Administration could claim that the roadwa 
and structures by themselves were in as good condition 
on January 1, 1918, in addition to the balance in its favor 
on the equipment. 

Mr. Hines said he thought the railroad companies had 
fallen into two or three errors. They assume, he said, tha‘ 
the standard contract obligates the government to put into 
the property each year of federal control, on an average, th 
quantities of material and labor that were put into th 
property on an average per year during the test period. 
That is not the case, he said. The obligation is to turn 
the property back in substantially as good condition, and it 
will be practicable on many railroads to do that without 
expending as large quantities of labor and material as were 
expended during the test period on an average, and where 
it is practicable the government does not have to put in a 
larger amount. The provision that the same quantities of 
labor and material may be used is not an obligation, but 
is an option which the government may take if it is more 
favorable than the other standard. Again, he said, the com- 
panies have attached great importance to the fact that the 
shortage of rail and ties proved a deterioration in the prop- 
erty asa whole. He thought that was not true, because it 
was frequently made up in other ways. He mentioned that 
many railroads in the test period were building up their 
property, while generally the railroads did not keep up 
their property in the last six months of 1917 as well as they 
did during the test period. 

“It has been the tradition of the subordinate official,” 
Mr. Hines said, “as against his own superior officer or as 
against any one else, that he wanted to maintain his property 
just as well as he could, and if he could maintain his prop- 
erty better than the corporation wanted it maintained he 
would do it because he just naturally wants his property 
in the best condition he can have it, and I take it that the 
subordinate officials will be just as anxious to do that under 
federal control as they were under private control, and that 
they will spend all the money on maintenance that they can 
get to spend. 

“Now, since the interest of the government is very dis- 
tinct from the interest of the corporation, and since the gov- 
ernment interest is to see that he does not spend any more 
than the contract requires, it becomes necessary to look with 
special care on the perfectly natural tendency of all subor- 
dinate railroad officials to build up their property; but they 
would not do it out of disloyalty to the government. It is 
out of loyalty to the property they are holding, and they 
build the property.up regardless of the policy of their own 
corporation, if they can get the money to do it. I do not 
regard that as any reflection, but I do mean it is a matter 
that the government must look after very closely in order 
to see that the property is not over-maintained through the 
enthusiasm of the subordinate officials to have the best prop- 
erty they can have.” 

Mr. Hines also put in the record the following statement 
regarding the materials and supplies on hand and purchased 
last year: 


1, The total of material and supplies on hand January 1, 1918, for 
soe I railroads was $493,071,344, as follows: 


$35,843,843 
31,516,292 
28,989,691 

396,721,528 


$493,071,344 























June 13, 1919 


2. The total of purchases during the calendar year of 1918, was $1,676,- 


928,525, as follows: 








OE, | cg theese 26s EEC RS USO SS CRORES CSO SleR RE SERA Ses anaes $559,536.491 
RO eects. ee ene Sark 0 Ooch 6 Raw RWS Acme aintand we ance NaN RS: or ere er 48.803,940 
eee a be wes cucu a peualen aoa ve-idades 28,989,681 
Ce SAREE aii eos nated te be cue ne Swe e ew kee verre 396,721,528 

ee re oer Te ee ee ee ee i $1,676,928,525 


3. Figures showing the average purchases made during the test period 
are not available at this time. 


Earnings and Expenses for April and Four Months 


The net operating income of the railroads for April, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Commission report cov- 
ering 184 Class I roads and 17 switching and terminal 
companies, was $26,115,214, as compared with $71,407,370 
in April, 1918, and $78,000,000, which is one-twelfth of 
the standard return. Director General Hines has issued 
a statement estimating the deficit for April as $58,000,000, 
but this takes into account the expenses of the Railroad 
Administration and some other items. For four months 
of this year the net operating income was $65,916,807, 
which is $247,000,000 less than the total rental for all 
roads for four months. The commission’s figures follow: 
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unlike these other enterprises in that the latter have made 
corresponding increases in the prices of what they sell 
while the Railroad Administration has made an increase in 
transportation rates of only 25 per cent, which is a far 
less percentage than the increase in wages and costs of 
materials. As I stated a month ago, my judgment is that 
the present conditions are too abnormal to serve as a basis 
for any general change in the level of rates, and that it is 
preferable to defer action on that subject until there shall 
have been a fuller opportunity to get a more reliable, and 
possibly a more normal, measure of the conditions, mean- 
while resorting to every practicable economy, studying the 
situation with the greatest care, and keeping the public 
fully informed as to developments.” 

The commission has also issued a statement giving the 
revenues and expenses for April and four months of the 
individual roads having operating revenues above $25,000,- 
000 for 1918, representing 79.5 per cent of the Class I 
roads. Of these 7 had deficits in April and 11 had deficits 
for the combined four months. The combined net operating 































































































April Four Months 
a — 
Per mile of Per mile of 
a Amount road operated Amount road operated 
Item - A ee Se’ ja o> tae a 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

1. Average number miles operated...........c.ceccceee 233,421.34 234,090.82 scetite : 233,432.55 234,060.02 ee 

REvENUES— Dollars Dollars Dolls. Dolls. Dollars Dollars Dolls. Dolls. 
ON rer rer To oy eee ee Re 265,331,620 264 477,396 1,137 130 =61,041,505,022 911,999,901 4,462 3,896 
ere Lgigeceic le Ginter ak Ae lan nw Siatere eee ee 89,320,636 72,466,908 83 310 344,665,692 274,451,352 1,476 1.172 
HY Srard bi Gis eiaaca dw ee ow: a eee hk wee eb Alapene he Wie bie: pe a enlore 4,302,180 4,602,459 18 20 17,107,420 18 088.989 73 77 
fT op Ratarsicieaidiaeninbei ene aethiops hg 11,217,915 9°525,143 48 41 33,536,420 36,945,804 144 158 
Ce ee CIDE BRINE 6 oo. k cc Sivincen pce ae © dies os oe 9,291,624 10.321 273 40 44 36,572,701 35,557,938 157 152 
hn IY 5 lla sic a.'p 0 ns wR os esc SO RIS ITS ee Ae ee ee Nee 9,325,230 9,854,549 40 42 40,812,448 35,554,338 175 152 
Sy ee I .d:5.<.a:a's sad owe alnnceunied meds oaneeunere 542.209 535,566 2 2 2,191,987 1,775.559 9 8 
9, Joint FOCI — EFF. cece veviens Ni acca natta eerste maak bowl aa acta ere 163,683 142,882 1 ] 653.329 526 511 3 2 
10. Railway operating revenues........-..0cscceesscsess 389,167,731 371,640,412 «1,667. —«'1,5881,515,738,361 1,313,847,370 6,493 8,613 

ExPENsEsS— aay a ny 
11. Maintenance of way and structures...........ceeeees 63,395,089 47,089,998 272 201 235,405,556 170,943,407 1.009 730 
12. Mamtenance of €GUinment....o..0oiecvccscwccuesecwee 94,673,848 73,456,326 406 314 380.773 257 281,519,143 1,631 1,203 
“Mie, > urmorsacitineee-imaibeenpgapieaainrine ih ae aoe eae te 4,022,260 4.239.014 17 18 14,773,860 18,270,327 63 78 
ie eer err re rrr rt er 168,618,560 145,898,702 722 623 693,053,1/8 584,678,248 2,969 2,498 
15. Miscellaneous operations sikelele Saree he a 3,870,257 2,932.236 17 13 14,085,429 11,548,888 163 150 
ra re ar tn eee en eng ert i 10,357,862 8,381,082 44 36 41.089.517 33,932,967 176 145 
17. Transportation for iavestuenns—le Liatele te Gnisbiateceaebreane 505.797 434.778 2 2 2,052,234 1,802,192 9 8 
18, ‘Railway operating expenses.........c.cccccessecseees 344,432,079 281,562,580 1,476 1,203 1,377,628,563 1,099,090,788 5,902 4696 
19. Net revenue. from railway operations..............00. 44,735,652 90 077,832 191 385 138,109,798 214,756,582 591 917 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding “War Taxes”)...... 15,951,709 15,118,470 68 65 61,215,830 59,543,084 262 254 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues. .........cccccccccccen 58,246 41,839 bers 239,254 210,079 1 
22, Railway operating income.........ccccssceceecsscess 28,725,697 74,917,523 123 320 76,654,714 * 155,003,419 328 662 
i WR UN io ah az nates Sel gexe vente ioa ea d 1,552,163 d 2,350,454 d7Z di10 d 6,000,086 48,567,958 426 4d 37 
24. Joint facility rents (Dr. bal.) ...0...ccccccccccccccees 1,058,320 1,159,699 5 5 4,737,821 4,483,828 20 19 
25. Wer of tetas 28; 23 ead Bis. .ccinccccsiecsvessncees 26,115,214 71,407,370 111 305 65,916,807 141,951,633 282 606 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues, per " 
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Director General Hines authorized a statement saying 
that by reason of this unfavorable operating income for the 
month of April the Railroad Administration will incur a 
deficit for the month of April of approximately $58,000,000 
after deducting one-twelfth of the annual rental due the 
railroad companies, making the t6étal deficit for the four 
months of January, February, March and April approxi- 
mately $250,000,000, after deducting four-twelfths of the 
annual rental. This estimate of deficit includes not only 
the large railroads but all other railroads under federal 
control, the expenses of the central and regional administra- 
tions, the operation of inland waterways under control of 
the Railroad Administration, as well as some incidental and 
miscellaneous items. 

“Tn April, as in January, February and March,” he says, 
“this unfavorable showing is due in large part to the falling 
off of business. It is also due in part to the heavy in- 
creases in wages and costs of materials. The Railroad 
Administration is not unlike other industrial undertakings 
in the increases in wages and costs of materials, but is 





income for April was $22,288,705 as compared with $56,- 


000,771 in April, 


864,300 as compared with $107,976,968. 


Railroad Administration Expehses 


1918, and for four months it was $59,- 


The total expenses and payroll of the Railroad Adminis- 


tration are now running at the rate of $703,000 a month, or 
$8,436,000 a year, as compared with $3,647,143 in 1918, 
according to information given by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to the House appropriations committee last week. 
One statement filed with the committee gave the expenses 
for the first four months of this year as $2,849,000. An- 
other statement gave separately the general expenses and 
payrolls by months from January to May, inclusive, $848,- 
472 for general expenses and $2,670,712 for payrolls, or a 
total of $3,519,184 for five months. At this rate the pay- 
roll for a year would be $6,432,000. For the month of 
April the general expenses were $110,785 and the payroll 
$529,020. For May the figures cover payment for one 
and one-half months and include $262,482 for general 
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expenses and $807,641 for payroll. For January the fig- 
ures cover only half a month. The force of the Railroad 
Administration increased considerably during the latter 
half of last year, and some additions have been made this 
year by changes in organization. The figures include both 
the central and regional organizations. 


Committee on Automatic Train Control 


A. M. Burt, heretofore assistant general manager of the 
Northern Pacific, who was appointed on June 1 assistant 
director of the Division of Operation, has also been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on Automatic Train 
Control, succeeding C. A. Morse, resigned. The committee 
spent four days last week in New York inspecting the opera- 
tion of automatic stops in the subways and tunnels of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, the Hudson & Manhattan and the Penn- 
sylvania terminal, also the experimental apparatus of Frank 
J. Sprague and one or two other devices. The trips in use 
in the subways are of the Kinsman type, using apparatus 
furnished by the signal companies and circuits designed to 
meet local conditions. The committee found that the con- 
ditions under which these are used are very special and 
quite different from those of a steam railroad with mixed 
traffic. ‘The committee will probably make another inspec- 
tion trip next month. 


War Department Locomotives 
Turned Over to Railroads 


The director general has accepted from the War Depart- 
ment the custody of 200 locomotives which were originally 
constructed for the Russian government, and has arranged 
until further notice to continue the operation of that equip- 
ment on federally operated lines. 

Prior to the present arrangements, the lines using these 
locomotives were obligated to the War Department for a 
rental based upon $45 per locomotive per day. The amount 
payable was considerably in excess of that required under 
the present agreement, which is 6 per cent per annum upon 
a valuation of $55,000 per locomotive, or an annual rental 
of $3,300 per locomotive from the date it went into service, 
or pro rata for any fractional part of a year. The agree- 
ment for the use of these locomotives provides that they shall 
be fully maintained at the expense of the director general. 


Orders of Regional Directors 


S. R. A. Stanparp Cars; Repatrs.—The regional 
U director, Eastern Region, by circular 500-101A771 
* promulgates a notice from the Division of Pur- 
chases that when it becomes necessary to make repairs on 
standard freight cars, or standard locomotives, orders for 
material, before being placed, should be referred to the 
director of the division, H. B. Spencer, Washington, so 
that any surplus material accumulating at the car plants can 
be properly distributed. 

Atlantic City Conventions —A. T. Hardin, regional di- 
rector, Eastern Region, by circular 1301-75A731A, advises 
federal managers of a letter from Frank McManamy, assist- 
ant director, division of operation, calling attention to the 
importance of sending mechanical officers to the conventions 
to be held June 18-25. Mr. McManamy says: “Informa- 
tion has been received from various railroads indicating that 
instructions in my letter of May 3 are not fully understood. 
These instructions were not simply permission for repre- 
sentative members of Section 3, Mechanical, American Rail- 
road Association, to attend the convention at Atlantic City, 
if they desired to do so, but was intended to be instructions 
for them to attend a business meeting of this association. 
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There are many matters of importance to come before that 
meeting, therefore it is desired that representative members 
be directed to attend.” 

Bulletin Boards for Brotherhoods——The regional director, 
Eastern Region, by circular 1500-80A777, instructs federal 
managers to provide places at shops for the posting of cir- 
culars and notifications issued by employees or their organi- 
zations. 

Capital Expenditures less than $1,000.—A. T. Hardin, 
regional director, Eastern Region, by circular 2700-A776, 
quotes a letter from Washington calling attention to ap- 
parent violations of the spirit of the rule which allows fed- 
eral managers to make expenditures, chargeable to capital, 
without first consulting the corporation, provided the total 
expenditure is less than $1,000. Corporations have made 
protests that many items coming within the limit are really 
parts of a general program, and do not properly stand by 
themselves. Among such items are: 

(1) Office facilities—typewriters, tabulating machines, 
desks, etc., spread over eight or ten months. (2) Machine 
tools evidently part of a general improvement of shop facili- 
ties but split up into single purchases. (3) Expenditures in- 
cident to heavier rail, divided up into monthly charges, giv- 
ing no indication of the scope of the program. (4) Fencing, 
divided up into short sections * * * (5) ‘Tie plates 
and rail anchors, divided up into short sections. (6) Re- 
building freight cars reported under the heading of the indi- 
vidual car number. Federal managers are advised to refer 
such matters, where possible, to the corporate officer, to avoid 
these objections. 

Pay of Claim Agents—A. T. Hardin, regional director, 
Eastern Region, by circular 1200-4-56A774, promulgates the 
views, not mandatory, of the administration as to salaries 
suitable for employees in the personal injuries claim depart- 
ment. ‘These rates, following conferences with the National 
Order of Railroad Claimmen, are quoted as follows: 

Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum 


Investigators—those who investigate cats $125 $150 first year 
injuries, fires, killing of stock, etc. 135 165 second year 


Adjusters or claim egents—those vests | 150 200 = first year 


Position 


with responsibility of making investiga-; 200 225 second year 
tions and adjustments. 225 250 + third year 


After service of five years, salary may be graded up to maximum of $4,000 
yearly, according to capacity, territory and general responsibility. 


Mr. Hardin thinks that in the Eastern Region the salaries 
already compare favorably with the scale here quoted; but 
where this is not the case the federal manager is called upon 
to submit his recommendations. 

Preparations for 1919 Cotton Crop—Circular 217 of the 
Southwestern regional director quotes a circular issued May 
22, by W. S. Turner, secretary of the Arkansas Cotton Trade 
Association, Little Rock, Ark., relative to preparations which 
should be made for the movement of the 1919 cotton crop 
similar to circulars which have been issued concerning the 
1919 wheat crop. 

Bills of Lading for Shipments to Cuba.—Circular 264 of 
the Central Western regional director similar to Circular 437 
of the Southern regional director (Railway Age, May 30, 
page 1304). 

Claims Against War Department.—The regional director, 
Eastern Region, by circular 401-14A765C, gives further in- 
structions concerning the presentation to the War Department 
of claims for expenditures in the construction of side tracks, 
and for other things. A “Claims Board, transportation 
service, War Department,” in charge of Brigadier General 
F. T. Hines, has been established to attend to all disputed 
claims. Federal managers should send to him not only 
claims concerning the construction of side tracks, but also 
any disputed claims, whether for freight charges, demurrage, 
storage, passenger cars, baggage cars, engines, derricks, or 
other facilities. ) 
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Railway Developments in Foreign Countries 






Construction Projects Under Consideration in Several 
Places. Conditions in Belgium 


to obtain a loan of $1,500,000, gold, at 7 per cent an- 

nual interest and an accumulative annual amortiza- 
tion of one per cent to be used in the construction of the 
Jatunhuasi Railroad. 


T* PRESIDENT OF Peru has been authorized by Congress 


The Venezuelan department of public works has 
recently signed a contract with Senor Jose Antonio Redondo, 
by which the National Government leases to him the Santa 
Barbara-El Vigia Railway, a national property in the states 
of Zulia and Merida. 


Several capitalists of the United States are reported to be 
interested in a project for constructing a railway which, 
extending from the port of Manzanillo in the Dominican 
Republic, shall traverse the northwestern territory, passing 
near Santiago and along the southern part of the Yaque and 
extending nearly to the pines region, terminating at La Vega. 


New Trans-Australian Line 


Mr. Watt, acting prime minister of Australia, has in- 
formed Mr. Peake, premier of South Australia, says a cor- 
respondent in the Times (London), that the administration 
of the Federal Railways is studying schemes to connect 
north and south by a line from Hergott Springs to Port 
Darwin. 

The proposed line would have a total length of about 
1,600 miles. At Hergott Springs, in the south, it would 
connect with the existing line to Adelaide, which is 200 
miles farther south. Port Darwin, the northern terminal, 
is in the Northern Territorv. 


“Squatters” Hold Siberian Cars 


The technical board in charge of operations on the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, says an Associated Press despatch from 
Omsk, has completed an inspection of the line between Omsk 
and Perm and has returned. It is awaiting the arrival in 
Omsk of John F. Stevens, chairman of the board, who is 
on his way to Omsk from Harbin. 

Members of the board believe that the most serious prob- 
lem before them in the rehabilitation of the Trans-Siberian 
lies in the ousting of some 14,000 persons who have taken 
possession of freight and passenger cars along the road. 
These people are holding the cars, hoping that they will 
soon be able to return home, and are not disposed to relin- 
quish the rolling stock which they have seized. 


Transandine Line Blocked 


The heaviest snowstorms in recent years have probably 
stopped communication between Argentina and the west 
coast, by way of the Transandine Railway, until spring. 

Snow slides have torn up the Transandine Railway at 
points and wrecked the bridges, making it impossible to 
operate the bi-weekly train between Buenos Aires and Val- 
paraiso. 

Several prominent North American business men were 
among those caught in the snows of the Andes and forced 
to return to Buenos Aires to resume their journey north- 
ward by the east coast route. 

Officials of the Transandine Railway state that it will 
hardly be possible to repair the road before the spring 
months of September or October. 
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The blocking of the Transandine Railway by snow slides 
is practically an annual occurrence. In 1912, 1914 and 
1915 the road was inoperative for 140, 188 and 141 days, 
respectively. 


Exports of Cars in April 


Exports of freight cars in April, numbering 1,005, with 
a value of $1,913,728, were double those of February, when 
583, valued at $957,128, were shipped. Nearly half the 
cars exported in April were destined for Italy, and the 
larger part of the other half to France. The detailed figures 
compiled by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce follow: 


Passenger cars for 
steam railways 


Freight and other cars 
for steam railways 





Countries 





ey cay’ 

Number Dollars Number Dollars 

ERROR S56 65 0iew oes oscil ee Siérevaty a Wiel oaterelarat 350 827,730 
EE ee ne vate.  deeents 550 943,800 
RORY oh Gca dG aeclbapeia¥ eae 5 120,141 7 15,961 
DUNO | Siwiess tacsacens esse vive. Temempoute 27 24,911 
Trinidad and Tcbago...... ici | “eerie 2 7,200 
in” “ait SS eee Sapte te nias 3 25,000 69 94,126 

URIs yi vase bis wave 8 145,141 1,005 


1,913,728 





Carranza Urges Building of Railroads in Mexico 


President Carranza on June 6 sent a message to the Mex- 
ican senate asking Congress to authorize the national ex- 
ecutive to construct three railways connecting undeveloped 
regions of Mexico with those already developed. 

The first railway suggested by the president would con- 
nect a point between Magdalena and Hermosillo, in the 
State of Sonora with Ensenada, in lower California. The 
second would unite the town of Peto, Yucatan, with 
Bacalar and Santa Cruz, in the territory of Quintana Roo. 
The third line suggested would connect Santa Lucrecia, in 
the State of Vera Cruz, with the State of Campeche, which 
has no railways. 

In the introduction to his message, the president says 
that the government hopes to form a centralized railway 
system by which both the northern and southern frontiers 
of Mexico will be connected with Central Mexico, thereby 
“opening rich undeveloped regions, uniting national thought 
and ideals and ending the present isolation.” 


French Commission Visits Westinghouse Works 


The French Commission now in this country to investi- 
gate railway electrification projects has arrived at Pitts- 
burgh, after having visited Altoona. It will spend several 
days there to inspect the works of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company at East Pittsburgh, and to ex- 
amine the electric locomotives now under construction for 
operation on the Hell Gate route of the New Haven, and 
the new electric passenger locomotives being built for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

The commission is headed by Professor Mauduit, pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering of the University of Nancy, 
and Major D’Anglarde, representative of the Minister of 
Public Works, and in addition consists of Parodi, chief 
electrical engineer of the Paris-Orleans Railway; Sabouret, 
assistant manager of the Paris-Orleans; Japiot, chief me- 
chanical engineer of the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean; 
Ferrand, electrical engineer of the Paris, Lyons & Mediter- 
ranean; Debray, electrical engineer of the French State 
Railways; Barilliot, electrical engineer of the French State 
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Railways; Bachellery, assistant manager of the Midi Rail- 
way; Leboucher, assistant motive power superintendent of 
the Midi Railway, and Balling, chief engineer of the Paris- 
Orleans. 

The commission will be the guests of E. M. Herr, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, during its stay in Pittsburgh. 


Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in April 


The exports of car wheels and axles in April, valued at 
$946,304, were considerably in excess of the shipments of 
$686,281 in March, and were the largest for any month 
so far this year. Japan and Japanese China were the 
largest customers, while considerable quantities were ex- 
ported to Canada and the Straits Settlements. The figures 
in detail as compiled by the Division of Statistics of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are as follows: 


Car wheels 
and axles 
Dollars 


Countries 


France 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Russia in Europe 

EE Sian bde naa taet ede ave+waeensniaad De acca dh ata ah ata Sreloacasich 
Scotland 

Canada 

Guatemala 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Cuba . 
Dominican 


Ecuador 

Peru 

China 

apanese China 
3ritish India 
Straits Settlements 
Dutch East Indies 


goes 

ussia in Asia 
Australia 

New Zealand 
Egypt 


Greek Railway Improvements 


In view of the proposed linking-up of the Greek and 
European railway systems in Macedonia, according to re- 
ports from Athens, the Greek Government has sanctioned 
the construction of certain work and other improvements 
on the Piraeus-Athens-Larissa and Salonika railway, which 


will cost 35,000,000 fr. ($7,000,000). The work has al- 
ready begun, under the supervision of a competent staff of 
Greek and European engineers. A number of short tunnels, 
the length of which in all is about 1,300 metres, and eight or 
ten bridges, each 10 metres in length, are being constructed 
to improve the section between Athens and Larissa; while 
the bridges between Papapouli and Topsin, on the Larissa- 
Salonika line, will be made of iron and reinforced con- 
crete, at an expenditure of 4,000,000 fr. ($800,000). ‘These 
bridges, it is estimated, will require 1,000 tons of iron, and 
will be constructed in Greece with the exception of two, 
one for the River Bistritza (Haliakmon) and one for the 
River Kara-su (Navroneri), which have been ordered in 
Europe (the country is not mentioned). Four hundred large 
houses will be built along the line for the railway officers, 
attendants and workmen; also workshops and engine sheds 
at the Piraeus, Lianocladi and Larissa. M. Venizelos is 
particularly interested in the completion of all these works, 
taking an active part and supervising the orders given for 
the necessary materials. As regards the material, it is stated 
that the Greek Government will buy the railway material 
belonging to the British Headquarters in Macedonia, which 
a committee of experts has already gone to value, while 
large quantities of iron and implements for the works are 
being sent from France. Offers for the supply of railway 
passenger cars at reasonable prices were made (it is said) 
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direct to M. Venizelos from Canada; while sleeping and 
dining cars will be sent in due time by the respective com 
panies. In the meantime the reconstruction and repairs of 
the Serbian railways, so badly damaged or destroyed by the 
war, are progressing. The trains run now as far as Uskub, 
and it is hoped that within a month or two the remainder 
of this line will have been repaired and thus the union of 
the Greek and European railways will be effected. 


Railway Extensions in Brazil 


Plans are under consideration for the construction of 
a new railroad in the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil. The pro- 
posed line is to extend from Pederneiras through Agua 
Limpa, Saturno, and Poco Alcalino de Quilombo to the 
Batalga River at Rainha dos Anjos do Batalha, thence 
northwest to Miguel Calmon, traversing about 70 miles 
through a very fertile region, rich in woods. 

It is also planned to run a railroad line which will con- 
nect the three mountain towns, Petropolis, Therezopolis 
and Friburg. The route will be one of the most picturesque 
and fascinating in the country. 

The president of Brazil recently specified the dates for 
the construction and delivery of the following railway 
lines: From Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso to Passos, December, 
1920; the Biguatinga to Jacuhy extension, February 24, 
1921; and November 15, 1921, for the Pratinha to Santa 
Rita de Cassia branch, and the extension from Passos to 
kilometer 24.5 toward Sao Jose de la Barra. 


What Happened to Belgium’s Railroads 


A clear idea of the thorough use of the Belgian railway 
lines by the Germans during their occupation of that country, 
of the attempts to Germanize the system completely and in- 
formation concerning the preparations made by the Germans 
to destroy the system completely before their departure, are 
given in an article in the Belgian Reconstruction Section 
of the Times (London) Engineering Supplement for April. 

The enemy, the article says, made the fullest possible 
use of the Belgian railway and light railway system during 
his advance, his period of occupation, and his retreat from 
the country. The main line tracks were under enemy control 
and operation immediately and worked by men of the rail- 
way corps largely recruited from the German railway staffs. 
Complete plans for taking over and controlling the railways 
had been worked out before the invasion, which even con- 
tained schemes for “improving” certain portions and con- 
nections of the system for the benefit of the invading armies. 
These were immediately put in hand as he advanced, and 
were carried out as rapidly as possible. Control was so 
complete and effective that when his period of occupation 
was near an end the Belgian railway system was completely 
Germanized. Signalling systems were altered or rein- 
stalled to bring them into line with the German system, and 
other sweeping alterations were made. The Belgian and 
French locomotives and rolling stock which had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy were worked to destruction, and, 
finally, elaborate plans were made for a systematic destruc- 
tion of the whole main railway system in preparation for a 
possible hasty retreat: Stations, railway buildings, signal 
boxes, viaducts, and stretches of the permanent way were 
mined, and destruction gangs were ready to cut telegraph 
and telephone wires and put all signalling apparatus out 
of gear. 

When the retreat began the enemy carried out many of 
his schemes of destruction, but, happily, not all of them. 
It was possible to resume certain services immediately after 
the armistice, and the work of re-establishing the principal 
routes was at once put in hand and is being carried on with 
all available resources of labor and material. A manifest 
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improvement was visible even during a three weeks’ visit 
to the country, and every week new trains are put into opera- 
tion and running times accelerated. The Central Industrial 
Committee’s estimate of supplies immediately needed in- 
cludes 500 kilometres of rails, 23 kilogrammes per metre 
weight; 250 sets of points; 250 17-ton locomotives; 200 
10-ton box trucks, 6,000 tipping wagons of various capac- 
ities, and 1,000 ordinary goods trucks, and this estimate has 
only been drawn up from the transport point of view in 
connection with Belgian industries. The actual require- 
ments of the Belgian State Railways for reconstruction are 
enormous. ‘They have, however, been met to some extent 
by German material—principally locomotives and rolling 
stock—delivered in accordance with the armistice terms. 
The Belgian rolling stock left in the country is almost 
unusable, and that returned from Germany is worn out and 
dilapidated to the point of uselessness. It is for that reason 
that rolling stock—both for passengers and goods—through- 
out Belgian is nearly entirely of German origin. 

Two interesting projects are mentioned in connection with 
the future reconstruction of the Belgian railways. One pro- 
vides for a universal electrification of the whole system, the 
power to be supplied from high-tension, polyphase generat- 
ing stations erected in the coal-producing areas, which will 
feed converter sub-stations established at the necessary 
places along the line. The other is to denationalize the 
railways and place them in the hands of a company, State- 
controlled and State-guaranteed, which will operate them 
to the best adventage of the nation. Both these are plans 
in the air at present, but they open up interesting possibil- 
ities for the future. 


LicgHT RAILWAYS 


For its size Belgium had a larger and more highly effi- 
cient system of light railways than any other country in 
Europe. The enemy took the fullest advantage of this 
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during his period of occupation. For a time the light rail- 
ways were left alone, and were the only means of traveling 
available for the civilian population of the country. Ata 
time when they needed means of light transport in the area 
behind their front line the Germans began to levy heavy 
contributions upon the permanent way and rolling stock 
belonging to the light railway systems. The most important 
part of these systems is controlled by the Société Nationale 
des Chemins de Fer Vicinaux, whose chief inspector reports 
that at least 1,700km. of track were taken up from the light 
railway systems during the German occupation and laid 
down again in places where the Germans had need of 
transport. All the locomotives and rolling stock were com- 
mandeered and shifted to various parts of France and Bel- 
gium. ‘The enemy’s need for light transport at one time 
became so acute that he linked his Belgian light railway 
systems up with similar systems in the occupied portions 
of France, notwithstanding the fact that the gage of the 
French system is two cm. less in width. The inspection 
staff of the S. N. C. V. has made a tour of investigation and 
has succeeded in discovering a good deal of the com- 
mandeered rolling stock in the front line areas. Much of 
this, however, is not available for immediate return, as it 
is being used by the military authorities for their own pur- 
poses. ‘The permanent way material torn up and relaid 
in other parts of the country is being repaired to some 
extent, but traffic congestion is causing delay and there is 
naturally only a certain proportion of the material which 
is useful, much of it being very-badly worn. Orders for 
new rails have already been placed, and it is hoped to get 
quick delivery of 1,000,000 lengths. Reconstruction of 
the light railway system, which is a vital factor for quick 
distribution and collection of light goods in Belgium, is 
being pushed forward as quickly as possible, and the first 
important line is expected to be completely opened for 
traffic in six weeks’ time. 














This car is vf all-steel construction and follows American principles of design with automatic couplers, Buckeye Pedestal trucks, West- 


inghouse air brakes, etc. It is of metre gage. 


Its inside dimensions are: length 32 ft. 6 in.; width, 7 ft. 9 in., and height, 6 ft. 2 3/16 in. 


The car weighs 12,719 kilos (28,000 Ib.) and its maximum capacity is 25,000 kilos (55,000 Ib.). 


One of 100 Steel Box Cars Recently Built by the Pullman Company for the Arica-La Paz Railway of the Chilean 
Government System. 
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E. J. Manion, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
New Haven, Conn., has been elected president of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, in place of H. B. Perham. 


In Louisiana the business hours for freight houses are 
from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. with an intermission from noon to 
1 p. m.; but any carrier may open at 7 a. m. if it so desires. 
This is a rule which has just been issued by the railroad com- 
mission of the state, in place of its former rule; the com- 
mission holding that to keep the houses open longer would 
conflict with the principle of the eight-hour day. 


A Correction 


In the issue of June 6, page 1385, reference was made to 
two timber treating retorts made for installation at the C. & 
N. W. treating plant at Escanaba, Mich., and the statement 
was made that these retorts, which were 113 ft. long and 6 ft. 
2 in. in diameter, were believed to be the largest timber treat- 
ing retorts ever installed in the United States. Investigation 
has since shown that this statement is wrong and that there 
are numerous retorts in operation in this country larger than 
those mentioned above. 


Senate Passes Cumming’ Bill 


Just as we are going to press, word is received that the 
Senate has passed the Cummins’ bill which gives the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission jurisdiction over interstate rates, 
but leaves the matter of state rates in the hands of the di- 
rector general of railroads. The bill was amended providing 
that no change can be made in intrastate rates without 30 
days’ notice. An amendment was also made requiring the 
Railroad Administration to pay out of the compensation due 
to the railroads judgments based on claims that accrued 
before federal control. 


Burlington Relief Department 


The thirtieth annual report of the Relief Department of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company covering 
the fiscal year ending December 31, 1918, shows an excess of 
disbursements over receipts of $110,583. The net contribu- 
tions of members and income frcm investments totaled $620,- 
295, whereas the benefit orders carried by the treasurer and 
the interest on cash advanced by the railroad totaled $730,888. 
However, the operation of the relief department since its in- 
ception in 1889 show that receipts have been in excess of 
benefit orders paid to the total of $329,799. The payments 
made by the railroad company from its own funds in estab- 
lishing, operating and maintaining the relief department from 
1889 to 1918 inclusive totaled $2,189,234. Records of the bene- 
fits paid out show that the average number of cases of acci- 
dents equals 10.4 per 1,000 members, the average number of 
cases of disability equals 53.3 per 1,000 members and the 
death rate for each 1,000 members averages 15.4 per cent. 


Railroad Men Wanted in Russia 


A request has been received at the office of the. chief of 
engineers, War Department, Washington, from the Russian 
Railway Service Corps for additional men to serve on Russian 
railroads. At the present time there is need for first class 
accountants, store and material men, stenographers, shop 
superintendents, trainmasters, traveling engineers, round- 
house foremen, car foremen and foundry superintendents. 
These men will not be in the United States Army but will 
wear a uniform and be members of the Russian Railway 
Service Corps, a separate service formed for the specific pur- 
pose of handling railway matters in Russia. Accountants and 
store and material men will receive from $2,000 to $2,500 a 
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year, shop superintendents approximately $5,000 a year, train- 
masters and traveling engineers $2,500, roundhouse foremen 
and car foremen $2,000, and foundry superintendents $3,000. 
Col. J. M. Wright, Director General of Military Railways, 
Office of Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C., is handling 
inquiries concerning the service. 


Social Status of Railway Men 


Statement by Lord Shaughnessy, Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

I have just returned from England. “There the situation 
of labor is a cause of anxiety. Nominally the problem be- 
tween labor and employers is a question of hours and rates 
of pay. To my mind, and it will be so here, there is some- 
thing beyond that now. It is not only a question of hours 
and rates of pay, but of the actual status of men who are 
performing such a large portion of the work of building 
up industries and making themselves as strong an influence 
as the capitalists and employers. It is a question of what 
their social status is to be in the future. We may take it for 
granted beyond question that the working man of the future, 
the working man of today, must be permitted and enabled 
and assisted, he and his wife and children, to lead quite a dif- 
ferent existence to that of the past. They must not be con- 
fined to the narrow, sordid lives that have been theirs hitherto. 
They must have the opportunity to enjoy the good things of 
life that those in higher positions have enjoyed. 


“Bunk” 


H. M. Mayo, superintendent of safety of the Southern 
Pacific lines in Texas, the Gulf Coast Lines, and other roads, 
in bulletin No. 19, issues a little homily on the remark of an 
employee, after the adjournment of a safety meeting at which 
he was a visitor, that the safety work was “bunk.” Do you 
believe it? says Mr. Mayo; “personally I should hate to think 
so, if only for the sake of our twenty-three odd thousand 
employees who need safe and steady jobs because of the 
wives and babies, particularly when it comes high to live at 
all. Why knock? It would be an impossible task to please 
everybody; yet if an earnest work to save lives and prevent 
injury is “bunk,” then it will have to go at that. 

“From January 1 to March 31 members of safety com- 
mittees and others have made nearly 1,200 safety recom- 
mendations of which over 60 per cent have been adopted, 
and conditions and practices which threatened the safety of 
our men have been corrected. Is this bunk? Who gets the 
benefit of the safety work? I wish the chap who 
does not sympathize with the safety work would talk to a 
member of one of the safety committees. Safety means life, 
happiness, efficiency and satisfaction. Get the safety habit 
and don’t knock.” 


Thanks to British Railways 


A report by the American Red Cross, recently issued, 
gives warm praise to the railroads of England for their 
courtesies during the war. The report says: 

“Supplies valued at about $15,000,000 were handled by the 
London headquarters of the American Red Cross during the 
war. To the railroads of Great Britain, the American Red 
Cross owes a great debt of thanks, for not withstanding their 
depleted staff and the terrific strain upon their roads, they 
always gave ample space and careful attention to our sup- 
plies. When the railroads were laying embargoes for weeks 
at a time on all classes of material except war supplies, they 
never refused our shipments. They carried Red Cross sup- 
plies at half rates and the unloading of Red Cross freight 
always received preferential treatment; and every possible 
courtesy was shown by the staffs of the railways. The Port 
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of London Authority granted all its dock privileges free of 
charge, and every possible accommodation was granted even 
when the docks were greatly pressed for space. The English 
customs also gave unusual privileges to the American Red 
Cross. No duty was charged on tobacco, cigarettes, choco- 
lates and other supplies of a dutiable nature which were 
brought into the country for hospital and canteen distribu- 
tion. The facilities given us for shipping goods in bond were 
very exceptional. ng 


Winnipeg Strike 


Although the Central Strike Committee at Winnipeg, which 
is in general charge of the strike in that city, maintains that 
the general strike will continue and will even be extended, 
the situation seems to be gradually adjusting itself, and the 
general strike called in support of the metal trades union 
seems to be losing force. Great pressure has been exerted 
by international unions, conservative trades union men and 
representatives of the railway brotherhoods, the latter acting 
as mediators at Winnipeg to bring the strikers and employers 
together for a settlement of their differences, but this pres- 
sure has not caused any great changes in the plans of the 
radical leaders of the strike. Latest reports indicate that the 
negotiations of the representatives conducted by the railway 
brotherhoods have come to naught because of the stand taken 
by the employers. 

The attitude of the returned Canadian soldiers at Winnipeg 
has been instrumental in alienating sympathy from the 
strikers, and their action has prevented a show of violence 
on the part of the strikers. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Car Men has revoked the 
charters of two of its local unions at Winnipeg and that of a 
third at Edmonton. The American Federation of Labor 
has disapproved of appropriating money for organizing “one 
big union.” Other heads of international unions are prepar- 
ing to issue similar orders, it is said. 

On Thursday of this week, Mayor Gray, of Winnipeg, gave 
notice that at the next sign of disorder among strikers he 
would ask for troops to keep order. 


Telegraph and Telephone Lines Returned 
to Private Operation—Strike of Operators 


Control of the operations of the telegraph and telephone 
lines, which were taken over by the government in July, 
1918, was restored suddenly to the owners of the properties 
by an order issued by Postmaster General Burleson on 
June 5. The order, however, retains a degree of federal 
control over the companies. The rates fixed by the govern- 
ment, the financial relations between the companies and the 
government, and the order prohibiting discrimination against 
employees because of union affiliations will be continued, 
unless Congress orders otherwise, or until federal control is 
finally terminated by the proclamation of peace. Immedi- 
ately after the issuance of the order the president of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union issued orders extending 
the strike of Western Union operators at Atlanta to the 
entire southeastern section, predicting that it would be ex- 
tended later to the entire Wesetrn Union system and to other 
companies. The postmaster general stated that his action 
was taken because the President had recommended the return 
of the properties and in view of the action of the Senate and 
House committees looking to a return. The companies, he 
said, are now “free to formulate and put into effect their own 
policies unrestricted by government control, which is to 
continue in any case a few weeks, and thus be able to prepare 
themselves for a complete resumption of the management of 
their properties.” The Senate committee had voted to report a 
bill, introduced by Senator Kellogg, to return the properties 
of their properties.” The Senate committee had voted a 
bill, introduced by Senator Kellog, to return the properties 
to their owners immediately after its passage and the House 
committee was holding hearings on a similar bill. Only a 
few hours before the announcement, J. C. Koons, first assist- 
ant postmaster general, and chairman of the wire control 
board, had testified before the House committee, suggesting 
June 30 as a good date for the restoration of private man- 
agement. The operating board created to direct the manage- 
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ment of the wire lines is relieved of its operating duties and 
directed to wind up its affairs. 

The Kellogg bill was passed by the Senate on June 10 
after a brief debate and without a roll call. It provides that 
the present rates shall be continued for 90 days. 

The strike of telegraph operators was ordered to go into 
effect on Wednesday morning, June 11, but at this writing 
(Thursday) seems to have caused but little disturbance. 
Some cities report from 10 to 30 per cent of the operators 
out, but at most of the important points the message service 
appears to be going on about as usual. The Postal Company 
appears to have suffered more than the Western Union, but 
in the offices of both companies strikers were returning, to 
work. Among the operators of the Western Union there is 
a separate organization of employees which seems to be 
friendly to the management; and the company this week an- 
nounced that $1,000,000 in back pay was to be distributed to 
loyal employees. 

New agreements have been signed with the operators by 
the Federal Telegraph Company, a combination of land and 
radio telegraphs on the Pacific Coast. 


American Association of Railroad Ticket Agents 


The American Association of Railroad Ticket Agents held 
its first annual convention at Chicago, June 9 and 10. The 
opening session of the convention was to be addressed by 
R. H. Aishton, regional director of the Northwestern region, 
but Director General Walker D. Hines, who was passing 
through Chicago on an inspection trip, spoke in place of Mr. 
Aishton, telling the members of the association of his ap- 
proval of the objects for which the association was formed 
and discussing the relation of efficiency on the part of em- 
ployees, especially ticket agents, to the present railroad situ- 
ation. Mr. Hines said, in part: 

“The railroads of the country are in a very serious need 
at the present time of any additional efficiency that can be 
effected, and any additional economies that can be adopted 
in the use of supplies and in the carrying on of the business. 
The increase in wages and the increase in cost of materials 
has been very much in excess of the increase in rates, and 
that condition, coupled with the temporary falling-off in 
freight business, has produced a very serious deficit. We 
ought to consider very carefully just how much can be ac- 
complished through the introduction of more efficient meth- 
ods. I feel the very greatest interest in keeping down the 
increase in rates just as far as possible, because I think the 
great thing to accomplish is to keep down as far as we can 
the cost of living to the American public; to you, to me and 
to all the rest of the public. What you can do in making your 
work more productive, and in the minor economies you can 
practice in the matter of railroad supplies, will, in the aggre- 
gate, represent an enormous saving which will be an im- 
portant factor in reducing the amount of increase which must 
be made in rates.” 


Echoes of the War at the Atlantic City Conventions 


Several innovations have been introduced in the evening 
programs at the mechanical conventions, which will be held 
at Atlantic City, June 18-25. The program on Saturday eve- 
ning will be in the nature of an appreciation of the railroad 
and railroad supply men who went into the service. Josephus 
Daniels, secretary of the navy, will make an address, express- 
ing such appreciation. It is expected that Brigadier General 
W. W. Atterbury, who has just returned from France, and 
who was director general of transportation under General 
Pershing, will be present and make an address. Other 
speakers will be Col. Henry W. Hodge, senior member of 
the firm of Boller, Hodge & Baird. Col. Hodge will speak 
particularly on the achievements of our railroad regiments 
in France. Senator Walter E. Edge, New Jersey’s war gov- 
ernor, will also make an address. 

On Monday evening, June 23, an address will be made by 
Major E. D. Campbell, Railway and Seacoast Section, Ar- 
tillery Division, Ordnance Department, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C., on Railway Artillery, at the Hippodrome, 
from 8:30 to 10:00 o’clock. The address will be illustrated by 
motion pictures and lantern slides. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





Interstate Commerce Commission | 


The Commission has issued an order making numerous 
amendments to its regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives and inflammable and other, dangerous articles. 


State Commissions 


The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, acting on 
complaints of the State Highway Department has ordered 
the abolition of six highway grade crossings, one each at 
Girard, at Martin’s Creek Junction, at Port Clinton, and at 
Youngsville, Warren county, and two at Dallas. In each 
case the commission apportions the shares of the expense 
to be borne respectively by the county, the state, the town- 
ship and the railroad company. 


United States Supreme Court 


Apportionment of Cost of Joint Interlocking 


The Puget Sound & Willapa Harbor found it necessary, 
in the construction of a new line in 1914, to cross at grade, at 
two places, tracks which had been laid in 1890-92 by the 
Northern Pacific. The Willapa is organized under Washing- 
ton laws, the Northern Pacific under Wisconsin laws. The 
Washington Public Service Commission granted the required 
permission, subject to the condition that suitable interlocking 
signals, of a type to be agreed upon by the two companies, 
should be installed at the crossings. The companies agreed 
on all the conditions, except as to the cost of installing and 
maintaining. On submission of the question to the Com- 
mission, it decided that the entire expense should be borne 
by the Willapa. The Supreme Court of the State reversed this 
decision, and ruled that the expense should be divided equally 
between the two companies. The Northern Pacific argued 
that when it entered the state of Washington and _con- 
structed its line, an act of the Legislature, passed in 1888, 
was in effect which gave to railroad companies formed under 
the act the right to cross any other railroad theretofore con- 
structed, but subject to conditions which the State Supreme 
Court held, in 1908, in State v. Northern Pacific, 49 Wash. 78, 
required the junior company to pay the entire cost of the 
crossing, including the installing and maintaining of inter- 
locking where necessary; that this constituted a vested right 
of property in the senior company, and that the later statute 
of 1913, which the Supreme Court held, in this case, required 
it to bear one-half of the cost of installing and maintaining 
the apparatus, deprived of its property without due process 
of law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds that at most 
the earlier statute, and the interpretation which the State 
Supreme Court placed upon it, was a rule of law applicable 
to the assessment of damages in a proceeding to appropriate 
a crossing to which a junior company was entitled by the 
statute. It was no part of the charter of the Northern Pacific, 
which was organized under the Wisconsin law, and that com- 
pany had no vested right to insist that the rule should not be 
changed by statute or by court decision. While that was suf- 
ficient to dispose of the case, the court added that the act 
of 1913 was passed in an obviously legitimate and customary 
exercise of the police power of the State to protect travelers 
and employees from injury and death at such crossings. It 
has long been settled law that the imposing of uncompen- 
sated charges, involved in obeying a law, passed in a reason- 
able exercise of the police power, is not a taking of property 
without due process of law within the meaning of the 14th 
Amendment. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Wash- 


ington was therefore affirmed—Northern Pacific v. Puget 
Decided June 2, 1919. 


Sound & Willapa Harbor. 
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Locomotives 


THe DanisH State Rartways have ordered 16 Mogul loco 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Lourenco Marques (Portuguese East Africa). The Baldwii 
Locomotive Works recently received an order from these interests 
for five Santa Fe and three Pacific type locomotives. 


FEDERATED MAtAy STATES.—The Railway Gazette, London, 
reports, in a recent issue, that the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies are considering tenders for 20 engines and tenders 
for the Federated Malay States Railways. 


THE NiceRIAN Rattways have ordered 10 Mountain type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
These locomotives will have 18-in. by 23-in. cylinders, 4234- 
in. diameter drivers, 89,500 lb. weight on drivers, and a total 
weight in working order of 133,000 lb. They are equipped 
with superheaters. 


Itaty.—Commerce Reports in its issue of June 4 contained 
the following foreign trade opportunity: “29580—The pur- 
chase of a number of locomotives is desired by an importer 
in Italy. Correspondence should be in French or Italian. 
References.” Further details may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington 
or from any of its district and co-operative offices. 


Freight Cars 


W. R. Grace & Co., San Francisco, Cal., desire to lease on long 
time fifty 8,000-gal. tank cars. 


Tue Pextne Sur Yuan Raitway, China, is inquiring for 100 
40-ton, high side gondola cars with steel underframes. 


Tue Azsoy & M. Hernanpez Company, New York, is inquiring 
for one gasoline electric passenger car for export to the 
Netherlands. 


THe SorraBoyA MACHINERY TRADING CompANy, New York, is 
inquiring for one troliey freight car for export to the Dutch East 
Indies 


Tue Live Pouttry Transit Company, Chicago, has ordered 
100 poultry cars from the Mount Vernon Car & Manufacturing 
Company. 


Tue KENDALL REFINING Company, Bradford, Pa., has ordered 
three 40-ton, 8,000-gal. tank cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company, Chicago. 


Tue D. E. Hewitt Lumser Company, Huntington, W. Va., 
has ordered six 10-ton logging cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company, Chicago. 


Iron and Steel 


Cuicaco Unton Station.—Contracts have been let to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., by the Chicago 
Union Station Company for a quantity of frogs, switches 
and approximately 200 tons of 130-lb. rail. The total value 
of the contract is approximately $50,000. The Joliet Bridge 
& Iron Company, Joliet, Ill, has also been awarded a con- 
tract for approximately 650 tons of steel to be used for the 
construction of the superstructure of a foot subway in con- 
nection with the South Canal street viaduct. The contract 
for the construction of the Taylor street superstructure was 
awarded the George A. Fuller Company, New York, last 
week. 
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W. R. Gillies has resigned as mechanical engineer of the 
Oregon Short Line, with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, 
to enter the employ of the Union Asbestos & Rubber Com- 
pany, Chicago, as assistant to the president. 


P. Harvey Middleton, for seven years executive assistant 
of the Railway Business Association, has resigned to accept 
a position with the foreign trade department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. Mr. Middleton takes up his new 
duties on June 16. 


Major Charles E. Sholes has been elected vice-president, 
director and general sales manager of the Edison Storage 
Battery Company to succeed Harrison G. Thompson, who has 
resigned to organize 
and conduct the Trans- 
portation Engineering 
Corporation of New 
York. Major Sholes 
has heretofore been 
identified with the con- 
struction, operation and 
management of chemi- 
cal industries. He was 
the active member of 
the Creditors’ Commit- 
tee of the Aetna Explo- 
sives, Inc., during the 
receivership. During 
the war he served as 
major in ordnance, first 
as chief of the chemical 
branch, which attended 
procurements of plati- 
num, cotton linters, ; ’ 
alcohol, acids, etc., and Major C. E. Sholes 
as army representative 
before the War Industries Board, and numerous other com- 
mittees and boards. He was subsequently made contracting 
officer for the United States on the staff of Col. Lamont, and 
retains his rank in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. He is also 
chairman of the Society of Chemical Industry. 





E. G. Buckwell, secretary and manager of sales of the 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, sailed on 
May 12, for a three or four-month tour of Europe. He will 
make an investigation of trade conditions throughout Eng- 
land and the continent. 


The Allied Steel Castings Company, Harvey, IIl., which is 
controlled by the Chicago Malleable Castings Company and 
the Universal Draft Gear Attachment Company, Chicago, will 
install a 10-ton open hearth furnace to supplement the present 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 5-ton tilting furnace, which will be 
enlarged. 


Joseph Robinson, formerly president of the Robinson Con- 
nector Company, Inc., announces that he is no longer con- 
nected with that company in any managerial capacity and has 
no supervision over the mechanical details of construction of 
the automatic hose connector, of which he is the inventor 
and which bears his name. 


The McMyler Interstate Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
makers of car dumpers, locomotive cranes, ore and coal 
handling machinery, scraper and railroad equipment, with 
works at Bedford, Ohio and at Warren, Ohio, has opened a 
branch office in the Merchants Exchange building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., with L. A. Somers as district: representative. 


The National Steel Car Company, Hamilton, Ont., will not 
be purchased by the American Car & Foundry Company. 
Negotiations looking toward the absorption of the former 
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by the latter at one time looked promising, but have now been 
broken off for the reason, it is said, that the American com- 
pany was unable to offer terms that were satisfactory to the 
National Steel Car Company. © 


The manufacture and sale of Lundie tie plates up to this 
time handled by John Lundie, 52 Broadway, New York, has 
been taken over by the Lundie Engineering Corporation, 
at the same address, with the following officers: John 
Lundie, president; Percy Holbrook, vice-president; Eugene 
Brandeis, treasurer, and R. W. Crawford, secretary. The 
Chicago office at 30 North La Salle street, is in charge of 
C. Z. Moore, manager of sales. 


Col. E. J. Hall, first-vice-president of the Hall-Scott Motor 
Car Company, San Francisco, Cal., recently received the dis- 
tinguished service medal from the government, by reason of 
his having designed the major portion of the liberty motor 
and also having an excellent record as chief of the Technical 
Section, Air Service, in charge of aviation engineering, in- 
spection, and acceptance of airplane parts and equipment with 
the A. E. F. in France, England and Italy. 


E. A. Hitchcock has been elected vice-president of the 
Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He will supervise 
the training of technical graduates for the company’s service 
and sales departments. During the past six years he has 
been connected with the E. W. Clark & Co. Management 
Corporation, as advisory, consulting and power sales en- 
gineer. Previous to that time he was professor of experi- 
mental engineering at Ohio State University. 


J. W. McCabe, until recently district manager of sales at 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed special representative for the 
company’s foreign trade department and will leave shortly 
for an extended trip throughout the Orient, the Philippine 
Islands, and Australia. W. H. White, has been appointed 
acting district manager of sales at Buffalo to take charge of 
that territory during Mr. McCabe’s absence. 


The Gary Screw & Bolt Company, Chicago, has awarded 
contracts to the Folwell-Ahlskog Company, Chicago, for the 
repairing of its mill buildings at Gary, Ind., which were 
recently damaged by fire, and for the erection of an additional 
steel and concrete warehouse which will cost approximately 
$40,000. The repairing of the mill buildings will be completed 
not later than June 15, and the new warehouse building will 
be completed and ready for occupancy not later than 
August 1. 


W. G. Balph has been appointed manager of the Safety 
Switch Section of the Westinghouse Krantz Factory, Brook- 
lyn, New York. As head of this section, Mr. Balph will have 
entire responsibility for the sale of all Krantz products, and, 
in addition, will have charge of the extension and develop- 
ment of this company’s line of safety switches. Prior to 
working as salesman in the New York office, Mr. Balph was 
head of the Fan Motor Division with offices at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ‘ 


The Standard Car Construction Company and the Standard 
Car Equipment Company were merged on June 4, under the 
name of the Standard Tank Car Company, with head office 
and works at Sharon, Pa., and branch offices at New York,, 
St. Louis and Chicago. John Stevenson, Jr., is president and 
G. F. Wood-Smith is vice-president of the new company, . 
which will continue all the functions of the two companies, 
both as to the building and leasing of tank cars and all.forms 
of steel plate construction. 


O. D. Conover, formerly vice-president and chief engineer 
of the. T. W. Price Engineering Company of New York and 
production manager of the Ludlum Electric Furnace Corpo- 
ration, has resigned to become production and ‘sales engineer 
on foundries and steel plants of the Austin Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Conover has had broad experience as en- 
gineer in charge of the design and construction of.a large 
number of steel plants, foundries, electric furnaces and other 
equipment both in this country and abroad. His headquarters 
will be at Cleveland. 
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Transportation Engineering Corporation Organized 


Harrison G. Thompson, who on June 1, 1919, resigned 
from his position as vice-president and general sales manager 
of the Edison Storage Battery Company, has incorporated the 
Transportation Engi- 
neering Corporation, 
with offices at 200 Fifth 
avenue, New York. The 
officers are as follows: 
H. G. Thompson, presi- 
dent; F. V. McGinness, 
vice-president, and 
Harold H. Smith, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The 
new corporation. will 
act as railway distribu- 
tors for the Edison 
Storage Battery Com- 
pany and for the Auto- 
matic Transportation 
Company, of Buffalo, 
New York. It will 
handle the Edison Stor- 
age Battery for train 
lights, railway signal- 
ling, multiple unit con- 
trol, and for other pur- 
poses to which storage batteries may be applied. It will also 
handle the complete line of industrial trucks, tractors, and 
industrial engines as manufactured by the Automatic Trans- 
portation Company, with such apparatus as charging equip- 
ment, incident to the above lines. 

Mr. Thompson became associated with the Edison Storage 
Battery Company in 1910, and was elected a vice-president 
in 1913. He was born 
at Weston, Mass., in 
1875. In 1896 he en- 
tered the service of the 
Pullman Company, and 
after having been with 
that company for two 
years was made fore- 
man of electricians. In 
1900 he resigned to be- 
come foreman of the 
battery department of 
the Riker Motor Vehi- 
cle Company, but left 
the latter at the time of 
its absorption by the 
General Vehicle Com- 
pany, of Hartford, 
Conn., to become asso- 
ciated with W. L. Bliss, 
one of the pioneers in 
electric car lighting de- 
velopment. In 1905 he 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad and was 
placed in charge of electric car lighting, with headquarters 
at Jersey City, N. J. About one year later he became elec- 
trical superintendent of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company, New York, and was in charge of that company’s 
electrical laboratories during the development of its first elec- 
tric car lighting system. In December, 1909, he was appointed 
manager of the railroad department of the Westinghouse 
Storage Battery Company and later for a short time, was 
in the employ of the United States Light & Heating Com- 
pany, New York. In July, 1910, he became manager of the 
railway department of the Edison Storage Battery Company; 
in July, 1915, he was appointed general sales manager, and 
became also vice-president of the company in July, 1918. 

Francis V. McGinness, who recently resigned as railway 
sales manager of the Edison Storage Battery Company, is 
vice-president of the new corporation. He graduated from 
Columbia University, School of Engineering, with the degree 
of electrical engineer in 1910, and then spent a short time in 
the engineering departments of the New York Telephone 
Company and the New York & Queens Light & Power Com- 
pany. He became connected with the Edison forces in 1911, 
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being then engaged in experimental work in Mr. Edison’s 


laboratory. At this time he also received a thorough train 
ing in the manufacture of the Edison battery. He was late: 
appointed assistant manager of the railway department o! 
the Edison Storage Battery Company, and in March, 1916, 
he was promoted to manager of the same department. 
Harold H. Smith, electrical engineer of the Edison Storage 
Battery Company, be- 
comes secretary-treas- 
urer of the newly form- 
ed Transportation En- 
gineering Corporation. 
Mr. Smith graduated 
from the Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., in 1909, with the de- 
gree of E.E. For one 
year thereafter he was 
employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel & Ter- 
minal Railroad, in the 
office of the chief en- 
gineer of electric trac- 
tion, in connection with 
the New York electri- 
fication of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. He 
then joined the staff of 
the laboratory of 
Thomas A. Edison, at 
Orange, and for several years was engaged in research work 
in connection with the Edison Storage battery. Later he 
became connected with the selling department of the Edison 
Storage Battery Company in the capacity of engineer and 
retained that position up to the time of his recent resignation. 





H. H. Smith 


Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Assn. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Material Handling Ma- 
chinery, Manufacturers’ Association was held Wednesday, 
June 11, at the Hotel Astor, New York. The aims of the 
organization are to obtain co-operative publicity for the 
manufacturers and users of material handling machinery 
and to show the general public that such machinery is a 
benefit to them. The manner in which these aims are to be 
realized was outlined and discussed, and it was decided that 
technical magazines and moving pictures would afford the 
desired means. 

The Engineering Committee has been at work investigat- 
ing conditions and methods used for handling materials in 
various parts in the United States and foreign countries, and 
has collected a large fund of information pertaining to what 
kind of machinery is available. Articles containing this 
information will be submitted to technical magazines. Par- 
ticular stress will be laid upon the handling of freight be- 
tween cars and ships, and at freight transfers. 

Moving pictures are being taken of all kinds of material 
handling machinery, and these will be assembled in com- 
posite films to be sent to any one who cares to use them. A 
buyer or a manufacturer can see all manner of machinery in 
operation in this way, without traveling to various parts of the 
country. These films will also be sent to educational and 
civic organizations. The Y. M. C. A. has applied for the use 
of these films in the United States and abroad, and the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Economics, Washington, D. C., has 
offered to add these to the films they exhibit in all countries. 

In the way of educational work, the association will show, 
by the same means, how such machinery promotes public 
welfare. They will show that labor is not replaced by the 
machinery, but that the laboring man is retained to operate 
the machine, and his standard of work and his wage are thus 
increased. 

Any manufacturer who wishes to have moving pictures 
taken of his handling machinery can have this done by the 
association photographers, and any one who wishes can make 
arrangements for using the composite films. All communi- 


cations should be addressed ‘to Zenas W.: Carter, secretary 
and manager, the Material Handling Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 35 West 39th street, New York. 
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ATHABASCA, GRANDE Prairie & Fort VERMILLION. —Incorpo- 
rated in Canada with $1,500,000 capital to build a railway 
from some point at or near the junction of the Solomon river 
with the Athabasca in the province of Alberta northwest to 
a point near the junction of the Smoky river with the Mus- 
keg river in the same province and passing through the Grande 
Prairie district north to Peace River Landing and terminating 
at Old Fort Vermillion, about 60 miles. The incorporators 
are Charles A. Barnard, William K. McKeown, Lorne C. 
Herdman, Thomas G. Potter and George E. Chart, all resi- 
dents of Montreal, Que. 


Cuitaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—A contract has been let to 
the Wells Brothers Construction Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of the superstructure of a viaduct in Canal street, Chi- 
cago, in conjunction with the building of the new Union Station. 
Three team tracks will be placed under Canal street and the street 
traffic will be carried for 800 ft. on a viaduct over these tracks. 
The viaduct will be 100 ft. wide with a 70 ft. roadway and 20 ft. 
and 10 ft. sidewalks at the sides. Work on the caissons for this 
structure was started November 15, 1917, and completed May 15, 
1918, involving the construction of 120 caissons. 


EASTLAND, WicuiTA Farts & GuLtr.—Maney Brothers & Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla., have been awarded the contract 
for the construction of a road approximately 100 miles long 
from May, Brown county, Texas, to New Castle, Young 
county, Texas, passing through Rising Star, Mangam, East- 
land, Wayland, Park Field, Breckenridge, Crystal Falls and 
Murray. Grading for the new road is now in progress north 
and south from Eastland, the grading contracts calling for 
18,000 cu. yd. per mile. The road will have maximum grades 
of 0.75 per cent south of Eastland and 1 per cent north of 
Eastland. At the present time approximately 140,000 cu. yd. 
of the grading has been completed. The line passes through 
what promises to be a large paraffin base oil producing ter- 
ritory. There is now in the district to be served by the road 
a large truck and wagon traffic over very bad roads which 
are often impassable. The principal commodities which will 
comprise the road’s traffic are oil, cotton, merchandise, ma- 
chinery for oil wells, wheat and other farm products and 
also some coal. O. B. Colquitt, Dallas, Texas, former gov- 
ernor of Texas, is president of the new road, and C. H. Cham- 
berlin, Eastland, Texas, formerly chief engineer of the Texas 
& Pacifie, is chief engineer. 


NortH-West Route Limitep.—A bill has recently been 
passed in the Canadian House of Commons authorizing the 
incorporation of this new railway company with $1,000,000 
capital to build a line in the Canadian Northwest. The in- 
corporators are Sir John Keltie, Thomas L. Gilmur, Bernerd 
Spring-Wright, Ernest S. Hulmwood, all Englishmen. The 
headquaters of the new company will be in London, Eng. 
The plans call for building a railway from Baker Lake, North 
West Territory, northwest to Schultz Lake and from a 
point near the junction of the Hanbury and Thelon rivers 
in a westerly and southwesterly direction to a point at or 
near Old Fort Reliance at the eastern end of Great Slave 
lake, a distance of about 100 miles. 


Charles E. Elmquist, president of the National Association 
of Railway & Utilities Commissioners, has been elected chair- 
man of the federal electric railways commission appointed 
by President. Wilson to investigate the financial and operat- 
ing conditions of electric railways. Other members are: 
Edwin F. Sweet, assistant secretary of commerce; Royal 
Meeker, commissioner of labor statistics; Louis B. Whele, 
general counsel of the War Finance Corporation; Charles 
W. Beall of the Investment Bankers’ Association; P. H. 
Gadsden of the American Electric Railway Association and 
W. D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees. 
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Boston & Maine.—The annual meeting, which is regularly held 
early in April, has been adjourned again until July 17. Election 
of directors was due to come before the meeting but this has 
been deferred owing to the fact that if the consolidation goes 
through as anticipated, it would be manifestly unfair to have 
directors for the entire system elected solely by the Boston & 
Maine stockholders and without representation from the pres- 
ent leased lines. 

The Supreme Court of Boston on June 10 dismissed the 
petition of Edward F. Brown, of Ipswich, and other minority 
stockholders of the Boston & Maine, for annulment or amend- 
ment of a decree of the Massachusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion authorizing consolidation of the unfunded debt of the 
company with that of its leased lines. The petitioners gave 
notice of an appeal. 


Cuicaco & EAsTerRN ILLINoIs.—The public sale of this road at 
Danville, Ill., has been postponed until September 9. 


Curcaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric.—At a meeting of the directors 
on Tuesday, no action was taken on the preferred dividends. 
After the meeting the following announcement was made: 

“The company made application some time ago to the director 
general of railroads for the approval of the regular semi- 
annual dividend upon the preferred stocks, without which 
approval the directors cannot declare a dividend, but the direc- 
tor general has refused to approve the payment of such divi- 
dend at this time, basing his refusal upon the statement that 
the road has not signed its contract with the government, has 
not accepted the allocation of equipment made to it by the direc- 
tor general, and has not through its corporate channels financed 
the additions and betterments made by the federal administra- 
tion. 

“The standard return of the Rock Island is approximately 
$16,000,000, which is sufficient for all fixed charges and the 
full dividends upon the 7 per cent and 6 per cent preferred 
stocks and a margin of some 2 per cent upon the common 
stock. The company has not signed the contract with the 
government because its claims for additional compensa- 
tion have so far been declined, and it considers the allocation 
of equipment unreasonable. The directors have not been will- 
ing to assume the responsibility of waiving these claims until 
they have exhausted every possible legitimate effort to have 
them recognized. These matters are having the active attention 
of the officers, and the board is hopeful that the dividend on 
both classes of preferred shares can be declared at an early 
date.” 


PittspurGH, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—The Ohio Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission has authorized this company to issue 
$20,000,000 of its 15-year 6 per cent debenture gold bonds, 
dated January 1, 1919, and due January 1, 1934. The pro- 
ceeds will be used in paying the Railroad Administration for 
improvements made and to reimburse the company’s treasury 
for funds expended for improvements. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—There has been a total conversion to June 
2, 1919, of $27,272,310 face value of this company’s 4 per cent 
convertible gold bonds. These were converted into common 
stock of the Southern Pacific at the rate of $130 par in bonds 
for $100 par in stock. These conversions amount to substan- 
tially one-third of the issue, and leave issued and. outstanding 
$54,541,690 of these bonds. The conversions called for. the 
issuance of $20, 928,700 stock, and, as nearly all of them were 
made after December 31, 1917, the amount of stock outstanding 
is now greater by $20,000,000 than shown in the last annual 
report when the company had issued $272,000,000. The net 
reduction in liabilities through the conversions amounts to 
$6,293,610. On the other hand, total disbursements will: be 
slightly increased. With a diminution of $1,090,892 in fixed 
charges will come an increase of $1,258,722 in dividend re- 
quirements, or a net increase of $167,830. 
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Railroad Administration 


Central 


W. J. Cunningham, who has been manager of the Operat- 
ing Statistics Section of the Division of Operation since its 
organization last spring, has been appointed assistant director 
of the Division of Operation and also chairman of a special 
committee on maintenance expenditures. V. P. Turnburke, 
assistant manager of the Operating Statistics Section and 
formerly statistician of the Great Northern, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the section to succeed Mr. Cunningham, 
and F, L. Sears, heretofore chief clerk of the section, has 
been appointed assistant manager. 


A. M. Burt, assistant general manager of the Northern 
Pacific, has been appointed assistant director of the Division 
of Operation of the United States Railroad Administration at 
Washington, D. C., in 
charge of engineering 
and maintenance, suc- 
ceeding Charles A. 

Morse, resigned to re- 

sume his former posi- 

tion as chief engineer, 

Chicago, Rock Island & 

Pacific, effective on 

June 1, Mr. Burt was 

born at Syracuse, N. Y., 

on May 1, 1866. He be- 

gan railway work as a 

rodman on the Colo- 

rado Midland in 1885. 

In. 1889 he went with 

the Northern Pacific as 

an instrument man, 

later being appointed 

assistant engineer. 

From 1892 to 1897 he 

was assistant engineer 

on the Adirondack & 

St. Lawrence,.the Wisconsin Central and the Chicago & North 
Western. On January 1, 1897, he re-entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific, as supervisor of bridges and buildings, and 
in March, 1901, was appointed assistant superintendent. From 
October, 1902; to January 1, 1914, he was superintendent of 
various divisions in Dakota, Montana and Washington. From 
the latter date until April 1, 1918, he was chief engineer main- 
tenance of way, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn.; he then 
was appointed acting general manager of the lines east of 
Paradise, Mont., and later became assistant general manager 
of the same road, with office at St. Paul, Minn. 


Regional 
G. H. Ingalls, traffic assistant of the Eastern Region, has 


been appointed senior traffic assistant to the regional director, 
Eastern Region, with offices at Chicago. 


Federal and General Managers 


W. J. Harahan, federal manager of the Seaboard Air Line 
and associated roads, has been appointed federal manager 
also for the Atlantic & Western. Railroad, with office at 
Norfolk, Va. ‘ 

Operating 

J. H. Johnson, assistant to general superintendent on the 
Northern Pacific, has been appointed acting superintendent 
of the St. Paul division with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. bed 


C. L. Nichols, general superintendent on the Northern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
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assistant general manager, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
vice A. M. Burt, who has been appointed assistant director, 
Division of Operation, United States Railroad Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


F. G. Minnick, operating assistant of the Monongahela 
Railroad, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed assistant federal manager of these roads, also of 
the Lake Erie & Eastern and the West Side Belt Railroad. 
The office of operating assistant has been abolished. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Paul C. Hamlin has been appointed general solicitor of the 
Lehigh & New England, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., vice 
Leroy E. Reed, deceased. : 


Traffic 


William A, Holley, assistant general freight agent in charge 
of coal traffic for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has resigned to accept the position 
of traffic manager for the Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 
with headquarters at the same point. This bureau was 
recently organized by a group of large coal operators in 
Illinois for the purpose of handling in a uniform manner all 
traffic matters of interest to the members and their cus- 
tomers. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


W. L. Robinson, superintendent of fuel and locomotive 
performance of the Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to division master me- 
chanic of the Illinois division, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, Ind. 


S. U. Rhymer, general signal inspector of the Chicago & 
Alton, has been appointed signal engineer and superintendent 
of telegraph, with headquarters at Bloomington, IIl., succeed- 
ing George W. Hulsizer, notice of whose death appeared in 
the Railway Age of June 6, page 1396. Mr. Rhymer’s ap- 
pointment became effective June 4. 


Lieutenant-Colonel William G. Arn, formerly assistant en- 
gineer, maintenance of way, of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has returned to his former position 
after 22 months’ service with the 13th Engineers (Railway) 
Regiment. Lieutenant-Colonel Arn went overseas in July, 
1917, as a captain and served in the St. Mihiel and the Meuse- 
Argonne offensives. While in France hé was promoted to 
major and later to lieutenant-colonel, returning to this coun- 
try in April, 1919. L. H. Bond, who has been acting as assist- 
ant engineer, maintenance of way, during Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Arn’s absence, has been assigned to other duties. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Charles H. Godfrey has been appointed special auditor of 
the Grand Trunk with office at Montreal, Que., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles Percy. 


Traffic 


Gordon A. McGuire has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., vice 
E. J. Hilliard, promoted. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


C. S. Gzowski, Jr., has been appointed special engineer to 
vice-president of the Canadian National Railways, with office 
at Toronto, Ont. 


E. C.-Johnson, acting chief engineer of the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company, with office at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
appointed chief engineer, vice George E. Pillsbury, retired, 
and the position of assistant chief engineer has been abol- 
ished. 





